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HIS isthe record of Ketchum, 

Inc. over the past four years. 

Its clients have received 
millions of dollars in money-rais- 
ing campaigns under Ketchum 
direction...and it has cost those 
clients less to raise those gifts than 
it would have cost them to pay one 
year’s interest, if they borrowed 


the money. 


These clients, of course, have all 
been non-profit-making institu- 
tions... colleges, hospitals, 
churches, fraternal organizations and 


relief projects. 


The costs we speak of include every 
item of expense connected with the 
‘ampaigns... printing, postage, steno- 
graphic expense, and the Ketchum fee 
for direction... everything. 
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Professional organization and direction of 
fund-raising activities for hospitals, colleges, 


churches, and fraternal organizations 


PITTSBURGH 
Park Bldg. 149 Broadway 


No Ketchum-directed campaign with 
an objective of $100,000 or more will 


exceed six or seven per cent. Some 
have cost as little as three per cent. 


Ketchum, Ine. is able to offer to your 
institution a thoroughly modern, 
business-like and economical admin- 
istration of any campaign. 


Write Direct to NORMAN MACLEOD 


KETCHUM, INC. 


NEW YORK 
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The Magic Power Revealed 
in This Strange Book 


Has Started Thousands to Success 
Through Effective Speech 


Not only men who have made millions 
but three hundred thousand others 
have asked for this amazing book NOW 
SENT FREE! Presidents of large manu- 
facturing concerns . .. prominent pub- 
lishers . . . bank cashiers . . . and many 
other leaders have praised it extravagantly. 

But it is not alone for successful men. 
This strange book has revealed to thou- 
sands of young men the key to advance- 
ment in salary, business and social prestige, 
personal power and popularity, high posi- 
tion and real success. And now you can 
obtain your copy absolutely free—simply 
mail the coupon below. 





Today busi- 
ness demands 
for the big, im- 
portant, high- 
salaried jobs, 
men who can 
dominate others 
—men who can 
make others do 
as they wish, 
whether it be 
one man or a 
thousand. It is 
the power of 
forceful, con- 


What 20 Minutes a 
Day Will Show You 
How to address business meetings. 
How to propose and respond to toasts. 
How to make a political speech. 
How to tel! entertaining stories. 
How to write better letters. 
How to enlarge your vocabulary. 

How to develop self-confidence. 

How to acquire a winning personality. 
How to strengthen your will-power. 
How to be the master of any situation. 














SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY! 


vincing speech that causes one man to 
jump from obscurity to the presidency of 
a great corporation. Another from a small, 
unimportant territory to the sales mana- 
ger’s desk. Another from the rank and file 
of political workers to a post of national 
prominence as a campaign speaker. A 
timid, retiring, self-conscious man to 
change almost overnight into a popular 
and much applauded after-dinner speaker. 











Easy for Anyone—Only 20 Minutes 
a Day Required 

There is no magic, no trick, no mystery 
about the power to work wonders with 
words. You, too, can conquer timidity, stage 
fright, andfear. It makes no difference how 
embarrassed or self-conscious you now are 
when called upon to speak. In this book 
are revealed certain principles that will show 
you how to rise head and shoulders above 
the masses, and how you can make yourself 
the dominating figure in any gathering. 
How to be a leader among men. How to 
rise to any occasion and demand what you 


At 


J/ 


want with force, vigor and conviction. Give 
only twenty minutes a day in the privacy 
of your ownhome to the new easy method de- 
scribed fully in this fascinating book, and you 
can accomplish all this in afew short weeks. 


Send for This Amazing Book 

Write today for your copy of How to Work Won- 
ders with Words. This very interesting and in- 
formative book is now being sent to everyone mailing 
the coupon below. It fully describes a new method 
of training which will enable you to conquer stage 
fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness, 
and fear—those things that keep you silent while 
men of lesser ability get what they want by the sheer 
power of convincing speech. You are told how to 
bring out and develop your priceless “hidden 
knack’’—the natural gift .within you—which can 
win for you advancement in position and salary, 
popularity, social standing, power and real success. 
You can obtain your copy absolutely free by sending 
the coupon now. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 9182, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


North American Institute 
Dept. 9182, 3601 Michigan Ave. i 
I Chicago, Illinois. | 
Please send me FREE and without obligation; 
my copy of your inspiring booklet, How toj 
I Work Wonders with Words, and full information i 
[ regarding your Course in Effective Speaking. 
I Name 
p Address 


ICity State 
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Lapel Buttons 
for Members 


Be up to date. Have 
all of your members 
wear the new button. 
Small, well designed, 
inexpensive 


Gold Plated .. « $0.25 
Bee Ge Eas. 6 ss « See 
Ba Gs 6 <3 es 0 ee 


Order Enough for Your Entire 
Membership 


“A Singing Club is a Good Club!” | 


‘‘No matter how vital the other activities 
may be, the fact remains that the spirit of 
congeniality and good fellowship, which 
is the foundation of every club, finds its 
best and most natural expression in the 
common bond of music.”’ 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


Does your club have enough of 
the new Song Books so that every 


books. They only cost 


15¢ each for less than 25 copies 
14¢ each in lots of 25 to 50 
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Special Design for 
President and Past 
Presidents 


Have you purchased new official lapel 
buttons for your president and past 
presidents—or are they wearing the 
old design? The new buttons are 
much prettier and more clearly iden- 
tify the wearers with Kiwanis. Com- 
pare the old buttons with the new. 


ORDER AT ONCE 
President’s Button, 
Tee eae. 3 Se wes 
Past President’s Button, 
Yellow Gold . 











man can join in the singing and y ; “13 * 99 
nel : Bins You Can Play “Kiwanis 
enjoy it—or do you have to lean | be és 

a ‘ . 
over the next fellow’s shoulders and “Builders” at Home 
in order to see his copy? Get your When you turn from radio to your phono- 
club secretary toordersome more | graph, have your favorite Kiwanis songs 


ready to play. ‘‘Kiwanis’’ and ‘Builders’ 

are recorded on one double-faced record 
by the famous Male Quartet of the Kiwan- 
| is Club of Binghamton, N. Y. 


These Supplies can be purchased from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


164 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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Double-faced record, singly . . . . 75¢ 
13¢ each in lots of more than 50 In quantities of 25 or more for your club 60¢ 
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Henry J. Elliott 





Henry J. Elliott, Kiwanian 


“We (an Throw the Force of (haracter into the Vortex of Life” 


By O. SAM CUMMINGS 


INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEE; INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY DuRING THE TERM 
or Orrice or Henry J. Exiiotr as INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


NOTHER great Kiwanis leader has been trans- 

ferred to the Invisible Classification. Now, two 

Past Presidents of Kiwanis International are so 

enrolled, for Henry J. Elliott has joined Perry S. 

Patterson, his predecessor in office. It is difficult to think 

of one and not the other, so unlike and yet holding so 

much in common. They held the highest office in the gift 

of Kiwanis during the two most critical years in its his- 
tory, one an American, the other a Canadian. 

Providence has a way of raising up leaders of vision 
and ability whenever an organization of value to humanity 
faces the problem of life or death. No one who knows the 
intimate facts of the early life of Kiwanis International 
will deny that the life or death of the organization was 
at stake at our convention at Providence, Rhode Island, 
in 1918. <A substantial percentage of the delegates to that 
convention were resolved to disband the organization unless 
some solution of its many problems could be found. A 
small group, numbering among them our lamented Past 
President Perry S. Patterson, who was named President 
at that convention, were convinced that Kiwanis was worth 
saving. They called upon the delegates to select the very 
ablest Kiwanians from their respective sections to serve 
on the Board of Trustees. The men selected for leader- 
ship at that convention numbered among them four men 
who have held the presidency of Kiwanis International. 
The difficulties facing the organization but served to 
quicken their vision, fire their zeal and fix their deter- 
mination to make Kiwanis an enduring influence for good 
among business and professional men and within the cities 
of Canada and the United States. Under the leadership 
of this group of devoted Kiwanians the gravest problems of 
Kiwanis International were solved. 
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Among the delegates selected to represent their respec- 
tive clubs at the Providence Convention was Henry J. 
Elliott, of Montreal, Canada. Not all early Kiwanis clubs 
were of uniform quality of membership. The Montreal 
club, from the beginning, has numbered among its mem- 
bership a representative group of Montreal citizens. The 
selection of Henry J. Elliott as a delegate was therefore 
the selection of a leader from among leaders. His ability 
was recognized by the delegates at Providence, where he 
was elected to the Board of Trustees and began his career 
of distinguished service to Kiwanis International. 

My first introduction to Henry J. Elliott was at the 
meeting of the newly-elected Board of Trustees. following 
the adjournment of the Providence Convention. I had 
just been selected as International Secretary by the mem- 
bers of the Board and after having been introduced to 
those whom I had not previously met, and among them 
Henry J. Elliott, I was invited by him to take the chair 
next to him. After the meeting was adjourned we re- 
mained in our seats and that visit started a friendship 
which has been a source of inspiration to me for almost 
ten years. 

My first impression of Henry J. Elliott is as vivid as 
if I had met him but yesterday. I was impressed with his 
distinguished appearance, with his dignity and poise, with 
his reserved friendliness and with his marked evidences 
of culture and strength of character. Never did I have 
occasion to be disappointed; he lived up to all that the 
first impression conveyed. 

The Patterson administration laid the groundwork for 
the solution of the organization’s most vexing problem— 
securing control of Kiwanis extension activity by the In- 
ternational organization. The two outstanding achieve- 
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ments of the Birmingham Convention 
acquiring control of its exten- 
sion work by Kiwanis International 
and the election of Henry J. Elliott 
as President. 

Elliott, like Patterson, had a genius 
for organization. Faced with the tax- 
ing problems of unprecedented growth 
in clubs and membership and rapid ex- 
pansion in every department, President 
Elliott maintained the most intimate 
contact with the work and in his sys- 
tematic way attacked and assisted in 
solving each new problem as it arose. 

Some of the marked achievements of 
Elliott's administration as President 
were: 

1. The inauguration of extension 
work under the control of the Inter- 
national organization and the unusual 
progress made in establishing new 
clubs. 


were; 


The rapid expansion of the serv- 
ice of International Headquarters to 
meet the needs of an organization 
which almost doubled in size in one 
year. 

3. The 


organizations. 


progress made in the district 


4. The decided improvement of our 
official Kiwanis publication. 

The creation and distribution of 
our first Kiwanis inspirational and in- 
formative literature. 

No man ever took more 
view of his responsibility as the chief 
executive of any organization than did 
Henry J. Elliott as President of Ki- 
wanis International. He made plain 
to his associates on the Board that he 
considered Kiwanis service worthy of 
the fidelity and zeal of every Kiwanian 
and a high level of devotion to the 
work of the organization was main- 
tained throughout his administration 


serious 


and had its inevitable effect on suc- 
ceeding administrations. 

Great as was his contribution to Ki- 
wanis, there is no doubt, but that 
Kiwanis did much for him. Wrapped 
up as he was in his extensive law prac- 
tice, in which he apparently found an 
avocation as well as a vocation, he had 
not taken much interest in philan- 
thropic endeavors. He was distinctly 
reserved in manner. Under the in- 
fluence of Kiwanis fellowship and Ki- 
wanian friendships, Henry’s personal- 
ity developed a charm and warmth 
which was very apparent. An equally 
important change was reflected in the 
added interest which he took in philan- 
thropic work. This interest found its 
greatest expression in his responsibility 
for the establishment of a Shrine Hos- 
pital for Crippled Children in Mont- 
real and his active leadership of the 
committee in charge of that institution 
up to the time of his death. Not only 
did he make very substantial monetary 
contributions to this work during his 
lifetime, and leave $250,000 to the hos- 
pital in his will, but he gave lavishly 
of his time and personal interest to 
the work as well. 

To those who knew him well, Henry 
was not only an ideal Kiwanian but 
measured up to all that is implied in 
the term, gentleman. His was a match- 
less courtesy. It was my happy priv- 
ilege to make several long trips in his 
company and a more delightful and 
considerate companion could not be 
found. 

None could excel him as a gracious 
host. On various occasions he enter- 
tained his Kiwanis friends and the in- 
finite care with which he planned for 
his guests was characteristic of his 
meticulous courtesy. 

Henry was a great lover of horses 
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and was an excellent horseman. He 
always enjoyed walking and kept him- 
self physically fit through these two 
forms of exercise. It is a coincidence 
that his death, caused by a heart afflic- 
tion, from which he had suffered for 
some time, should come following a 
brisk walk. 

Henry J. Elliott was a distinguished 
member of the Canadian Bar. As a 
King’s Counsellor he was qualified to 
represent the Crown and participated 
in many important legal cases. His 
law firm, Elliott and David, numbered 
among their clients many prominent 
firms of both England and America. 
He was a Canadian Commissioner for 


many of the States in the United 
States. Among the high honors ac- 


corded him by his profession was that 
of representing the Canadian Bar at a 
convention of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

Among the permanent literature of 
the organization is a brief statement 


of the Kiwanis ideal of individual 
worth prepared by Past President 
Elliott. In it appears these sentences: 


“But there is the charm of personal 
gifts. We can throw the force of 
character into the vortex of life. We 
can offer the directive and stabilizing 
energies of our mentality.” Surely no 
Kiwanian had more charm of personal 
gifts than the author of those words. 
Surely no Kiwanian ever threw more 
force of character into the vortex of 
life. Surely no Kiwanian’s mentality 
ever offered more directive and stabiliz- 
ing energies to the service of Kiwanis 
and through it to humanity, than did 
Henry J. Elliott. Under the inspira- 
tion of his memory it behooves us to 
“carry on” for Kiwanis as a tribute 
to the faith and vision of this departed 
friend. 





HEREAS, Kiwanis, 


and 


of our organization; 


W hereas, 


now therefore be it 











through the untimely 

death of Henry J. Elliott, has lost a true 
friend and advocate, a loyal and tried leader, 
a sound and far-sighted adviser, whose time and 
talents were devoted unsparingly and unselfishly 
to the furtherance of the precepts and principles 


character and life, he emphasized forcibly the in- 
tegrity of genuine service and citizenship, and 
thus reflected great and abiding honor upon 
Kiwanis which also had highly honored him: and 
The heart of all Kiwanis has been 
touched deeply by this irreparable loss which re- 
moves from its councils and fellowship the rich 
influence of his culture, advice and friendship; 


: 
} 
Whereas, By the example and eminence of his 


~~. eee See eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeewewewewewewe.~~* 
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Henry J. Elliott 


The following resolution was drafted by a committee appointed by President Heinz consisting of Trustees 
Caton, Gorman and Adams and passed by the International Board of Trustees 





Resolved, That we, the officers and the mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, do hereby express our sincere grief at 
the great personal and public loss which has been 
sustained by his death; 
subscribe to the high esteem and affection in which 
he was so generally held; and that we record by 
these resolutions our enduring memory of his life 
and service and the fine part he played in cement- 
ing the ties of Kiwanis friendship and exalted 
purpose; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
published in The Kiwanis Magazne, and a copy 
sent to the members of his immediate family as 
evidence of our deepest sympathy for them in 
their distress and bereavement. 





that we hereby publicly 
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Nobleman by Nature 


cA Tribute to the late Henry Ff. Elliott 


N the passing of Henry J. Elliott, 
Kiwanis loses one of its most 
precious members, suffering and 
under-privileged — children in 

Montreal and elsewhere lose one of 
their kindest friends and benefactors, 
and I lose one of the best and dearest 
friends I ever had. His place can not 
be filled. 

Someone may catch the flaming 
torch which his failing hand relin- 
quished, and strive to bear it aloft as 
Henry did, as Henry would have 
wished it to be borne. The work for 
humanity which, without noise or out- 
ward ostentation Henry Elliott did so 
nobly, must not be allowed to fail be- 
cause the hand that lit the torch is no 
longer there to hold it high. But the 
place he held in the hearts of those 
who, for years, were associated with 
him either in business, in social life or 
in work done for the benefit of his 
fellowmen, is left forever vacant. And 
I was associated with him in the closest 
of personal friendship for twenty-eight 
years. 

A born gentleman, a nobleman by 
nature, such was, in the strictest sense 


of those terms, Henry Johnstone 
Elliott. Whatever he did, bore the 
hallmark of a gentleman. If ever a 


doubt existed on any point, where 
Elliott was concerned, the other fellow 
got the benefit of it. I recall, many 
years ago, when he 
and I took our first 
three degrees of 
Masonry together, 
a phrase of his 
which has clung to 
me ever since, and 
which seems typ- 
ical of his point of 
view in life. 

We were wait- 
ing outside the 
lodge room, for the 
call to go in, and 
he turned to me 
and said : “Walter, 
you need not be 
nervous. Always 
remember, these 
fellows are gentle- 
men.” 

The claims of 
children were never 


brought to his 








Henry J. Elliott, 


By J. WALTER C. TAYLOR 


Past INTERNATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT 


notice in vain. The crippled child was 
his chosen protege, and the effort of 
advancing scientific research to find 
means of alleviating human suffering, 
always found in Henry Elliott an 
eager supporter. At the last, when he 
had given everything else that mortal 
man can give to the benefit of his fel- 
lowmen—his time, his labor, his good- 
will, his heart’s devotion—when he had 
nothing left to give but the mortal re- 
mains that his deathless soul was about 
to abandon’, he gave even that to the 
advancement of scientific knowledge in 
the treatment and cure of the disease 
which brought to an all too early close 
his own earthly days. A clause in his 
will provided that as soon as the spirit 
had left his body the latter was to be 
submitted to autopsy, in the hope that 
thereby medical science might learn 
something more of the trouble which, 
for years previously, he had known to 
be destined to compass his end. 


And Dr. Patterson told us, at the 
meeting of the Montreal Kiwanis club 
which followed a few days after his 
death, that the autopsy he had thus 
procured was the means of revealing to 
the medical men some: facts regarding 
his trouble which could never have 
been discovered from clinical examina- 
tions of a living patient. 

It was the last manifestation of the 
same spirit of true Christian goodwill 





Hon. Freeland Kendrick, Mayor of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Freeland Kendrick, taken on the occasion of a visit by Mr. and Mrs. Kendrick to the 
Shriners’ Hospital for Crippled Children in Montreal. 
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which earlier had moved him to equip 
the research laboratory at the Shriners’ 
Hospital in Montreal, to assist medical 
men in their search after. knowledge of 
a kind which would help to reduce the 
sum of human suffering and unhappi- 
ness. 

On that New Year’s morning of 
1928, Henry J. Elliott had every rea- 
son to be a happy and contented man. 
Behind him was a life which from man- 
hood’s morning had come to high noon. 
Not yet had the shadows begun to fall 
from the west, unless it were the 
ephemeral shadow of an unknown and, 
alas, unappreciated complaint. Be- 
hind him were happy hearts made so 
by his effort; successful lives brought 
to that success by his assistance ; smiles 
where before had been sorrows ; mighty 
enterprises, brought through him to 
fruition. Already at his doorstep the 
world had laid its wreaths of laurel, 
the certificate of its approval and ap- 
preciation. Before him was the after- 
noon of life filled with opportunity for 
that highest service—the service to 
which his life had been dedicated—to 
his fellowman and especially to those 
little ones whose torchbearer he was. 
For he believed that happiness was the 
greatest good, reason the greatest 
torch, justice the greatest worship, 
humanity the greatest religion and love 
the greatest tool. He had added to the 
sum of human joy 
in no small meas- 
And 


everyone to whom 


ure. were 
he did some loving 
service to have 
brought but 
blossom to his 
grave he would 
have slept beneath 


of 


one 


a_ wilderness 
flowers. 

On that New 
Year’s morning he 
stepped forth with 
a sense of leisure 
and a keen antic- 
ipation of the years 
to come. For surely 
if happiness can 
ever come from 
(Turn to page 104) 
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Reminiscences of Henry J. Elliott 


Kiwants Was Fortunate in Having Such a Leader 


HAVE been asked to write some 
personal reminiscences of one of 
my best friends, Henry J. Elliott. 
I find this extremely difficult be- 
cause we know that it is the little seem- 
ingly unimportant things that just 
happen which make for that true un- 
derstanding between two men that de- 
velops into a life long friendship. 

I had met Mr. Elliott on one or two 
occasions previously, but became well 
acquainted with him for the first time 
at the Kiwanis International Conven- 
tion at Birmingham in June, 1919. He 
was very active with all matters that 
came before this convention, and was 
asked to permit his name to go before 
the convention as a candidate for In- 
ternational President of Kiwanis. He 
was frankly worried as to whether he 
could successfully undertake this great 
work as the first leader of the organi- 
zation from Canada and it took a great 
deal of persuasion before he gave his 
consent. 

As we know, Mr. Elliott was elected 
International President at this conven- 
tion at perhaps the most critical time 
in all of the history of our organiza- 
tion. The Brown contract was elimi- 
nated. The extension department was 
taken over to be directed from Inter- 
national Headquarters. The district 
organization was beginning to function. 
Kiwanis was just finding itself and all 
Kiwanians were getting a new Kiwan- 
is vision. It was indeed fortunate that 
just at this time this great Canadian, 
this perfect gentleman, this diplomat 
and organizer should have been chosen 
as our leader. 

Upon returning to Montreal, Mr. 
Elliott wrote me a letter setting forth 
how keenly he realized the responsibil- 
ities of the office of International Presi- 
dent. He further expressed the need 
tor help to successfully carry on this 
work and asked if he might be per- 
mitted to submit his policies and pro- 
grams to me to get the American point 
of view before proposing them to the 
trustees and to the organization as a 
whole. 

Of course, I consented and during 
his administration and through the fol- 
lowing year as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee there was no proposal 
made by Mr. Elliott that was not first 


By VICTOR M. JOHNSON 


Past INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


submitted and discussed with me. This 
only indicates how serious he was in 
trying to do exactly the right thing for 
Kiwanis and this thought has pre- 








Henry J. Elliott 


dominated in all his Kiwanis activities 
from then until now. 

As an example of Mr. Elliott’s 
thoughtfulness and deep sense of ap- 
preciation, when I arrived at Portland 
to attend the convention at which he 
presided as International President, I 
found that he had engaged a beauti- 
ful suite of rooms to be occupied by 
us. Because he felt I had been of some 
service to him during his year as presi- 
dent, he wished to share with me the 
honors of his convention. At the next 
convention at Cleveland, Henry Elliott, 
Harry Karr, and I were together and 
there was cemented the very closest 
friendship between us three—we hav- 
ing roomed together, talked together, 
and planned Kiwanis together at all 
conventions and council meetings since 
Cleveland. 

Having passed through the presi- 
dent’s chair, Mr. Elliott maintained 
the same keen interest in everything 
that in his opinion helped Kiwanis. 
He was a great friend and counselor 
of Mr. Karr during his administration 
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and during the time that I had the 
honor of serving as International Presi- 
dent, Mr. Elliott and Mr. Karr were 
a wonderful help to me because of their 
advice and suggestions. 

During the year of the constitutional 
convention, Mr. Elliott gave a great 
deal of time and thought to the build- 
ing of our present constitution which 
was adopted at Denver and which has 
proven such a valuable document un- 
der which Kiwanis has carried for- 
ward. During the intervening years, 
Mr. Elliott continually showed his 
interest in a very big way. Nota year 
went by but that several unofficial con- 
ferences were held at which Kiwanis, 
its best interests, and its future were 
thoroughly and unselfishly discussed. 
He did not bother much about details. 
He was only interested in the great 
general principles that would make our 
organization better and in choosing 
leaders who would unselfishly carry 
forward this great work. 

I have visited Mr. Elliott in his 
home and, although he was unmarried, 
no husband or father could be more 
kind or thoughtful to his sister and 
nieces, whom he had living with him, 
than was he. 

Mr. Elliott was chairman of the 
Montreal unit of the Shriners’ Crippled 
Children Hospital and he has talked 
to me by the hour about this wonder- 
ful work. No one who was not in- 
timate with him will ever know of the 
time and thought and money that he 
gave to this hospital, nor the thought- 
fulness that he showed in providing 
for those crippled children, and the 
nurses and doctors who were serving 
them. He indicated this feeling in the 
very generous provision for the crip- 
pled children that was made when dis- 
posing of his estate. 


None of us who attended the Mon- 
treal Convention will ever forget the 
part taken in this convention bv Mr. 
Elliott. Mr. Karr and myself were 
Mr. Elliott’s personal guests in hrs 
beautiful suite of rooms and the cour- 
tesies extended can never be forgotten. 
The dinner extended to the Interna- 
tional family, the luncheon to the dis- 
trict governors, and the fine thought- 

(Turn to page 105) 

















Tributes from Kiwanis Leaders 


ry? is the universal tragedy of 
Nature. We see it in the falling leaves 
and the withering flowers; we feel it in the 
deepening shadows of the fading day and 
hear its moan in every wintry wind; but it 
is only when this tragedy is brought home 
to us by a vacancy in the heart or about the 
hearthstone that we are reminded of man’ 
mortality and admonished that friendship’ 
hour is fleeting. 

In the death of Henry J. Elliott Kiwanis 
International has lost one of its greatest 
leaders, yet his influence and spirit will 
carry on and the sweet memories of earthly 
contact and loyal friendship will have their 
influence for years to come. 


Ss 
Ss 


It was the influence of Henry J. Elliott 
that gave to me my first inspiration and 
desire for service in Kiwanis. It was in 
1919 in Birmingham, Alabama, when by 
his leadership, his personality, his earnest- 
ness of purpose and his faith in the future 
of Kiwanis that he played such an important 
part in the deliberations of that convention 
and was elected President. It was then that 
in a few minutes $17,500 was raised and the 
contract purchased which permitted Kiwanis 
to control all of its activities. It was then 
that Kiwanis was re-born and our history 
and record speak in eloquent terms of the 
splendid leadership of Henry J. Elliot. He 
did not cease after his year as President for 
his zeal, interest and his loyalty has contin- 
ued on and his love for Kiwanis has never 
been abated. He has been of great help and 
assistance to me as International President. 
His judgment, his enthusiasm, his experience, 
his intense interest in Kiwanis made him 
invaluable in the Councils of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. He never forced his opinion or 
conviction, but when solicited, he was always 
frank, sincere and true. 

He was big-hearted; broad in his sym- 
pathies; tolerant in his judgments and gener- 
ous in all his dealings with his fellowman. 

To me personally Henry Elliott was the 
ideal Kiwanian. He seemed to possess so 
many of those commendable and wonderful 
traits that distinguish nobility of character. 
His gentility of spirit, his sweetness of dis- 
position; his success in life; his culture; his 
mental qualities; his poise; his unselfishness; 
his response to the appeal of the under-priv- 
ileged; his interest in the little crippled chil- 
dren; all of these and more set him up as an 
example or paradigm for emulation. 

He gave so much of himself that in return 
all loved and honored him. The many 
appeals of sympathy found expression not 
only in material help, but in the fullness of 
his heart. 

As chairman of the Board of the Shriners’ 
Hospital for Crippled Children in Montreal, 
the true greatness of his heart and mind 
found its best expression and often has he 
told me of the great joy and happiness that 
was his in this work for the under-privileged. 

There seemed to be a bit of artistry about 
everything Henry Elliott did. His state, 
social and personal endeavors were always 
just a bit different from the usual or expect- 
ed. His touch was always that of a master. 


The memories of my personal relations 
and associations, those moments of confidence 
and fellowship when the invisible shuttle 
wove between our hearts the priceless ties 
of friendship, shall always remain sweet and 
fresh and out of the fullness of his life there 
is reflected to me an “Ideal.” 

“Death cannot kill that which never dies 

Ideals live beyond the skies.” 

Henry C. Heinz, 
International President. 


* * #* 


IWANIANS and friends in every part 

of the United States and Canada were 
shocked at the beginning of this New Year 
to learn of the death of Henry J. Elliott, a 
Past President of Kiwanis International. 
Those who knew him had learned to respect 
and love him. His life was dedicated to the 
principles and ideals upon which Kiwanis 
is founded. There are many who will miss 
his pleasant greeting and his kindly and 
generous deeds. Henry gave to Kiwanis in 
its early inception a keen type of leadership 
which was so necessary at that time. 
Through the efforts of these early pioneers, 
Kiwanis has grown to its present place of 
service leadership. Our entire membership 
is deeply indebted to Henry Elliott for his 
interest and constructive work in the ad- 
vancement of those ideals upon which Ki- 
wanis is built. 

The world is a better place in which to 
live because of his actions. Those who came 
in contact with him are better citizens be- 
cause of his influence. We shall all miss 
him but are thankful for the opportunity of 
having been associated with him. 

Ralph A. Amerman, 


Immediate Past International President. 


* + * 


HE affection felt for Past International 

President Henry J. Elliott personally and 
the admiration for his brilliant qualities of 
mind and manners were universal among 
those who knew him. While the entire com- 
munity in which he lived mourned the loss 
occasioned by his death the members of the 
bench and bar, together with Kiwanians, 
who, from their closer contacts, had ampler 
opportunities of realizing his worth, most 
keenly appreciate this loss. 

When invited to record the attributes of 
character and distinguished achievements of 
Henry Elliott the mind falters at the task 
which fondness and deep respect for the 
memory of the deceased imposes. While 
living and performing his part in the daily 
duties of life, Henry Elliott endeared him- 
self to all with whom he came in contact, 
and to those who enjoyed his closer com- 
panionship and more intimate confidence he 
becarne an agreeable friend and counsellor. 

Whoever shall essay the effort of even 
imperfectly sketching the character and 
achievements of our departed friend must 
choose the best of thoughts and words to he 
in harmony with the portrayal of a man of 
many virtues and fewer faults. His was no 
passive character. Unlike the plastic clay of 
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the moulder’s labors his traits did not fit into 
surroundings of complacency. Alert and 
forceful he forged his own success and 
moulded his own career. His physique was 
the abiding place of a fearless, independent 
power, actuated by its own volitions, reach- 
ing its own conclusions, accomplishing its 
own purposes in its own inimitable ma ner, 
unerring in its directness, strong in its per- 
suasiveness, forgiving in its attitude; at all 
times varied, comprehensive and complete. 

In the departure of Henry J. Elliott we 
have lost a model citizen, a valued friend 
and a wise advisor in Kiwanis activities. 
His memory will linger in fond recollection 
so long as our minds shall retain their 
power. 

John H. Moss, 


Past International President. 


+. + * 
ENRY J. ELLIOTT has passed from 
our midst, suddenly and unexpected 
by his many friends. His passing was a 
shock to those of us who had the pleasure 
and good fortune to know him intimately 
and how we will miss him and yet when- 
ever we think of Kiwanis it will also be to 
think of Henry for none so lived the Ki- 
veanis spirit as Henry Elliott did. His work 
for this great organization will always en- 
dure for he has written his name in larger 

letters into its very being. 

And how he loved the organization and 
the things it stood for, especially its work 
for children! He put his heart and soul 
into the work for crippled children and oh 
how many of them now and in all the years 
to come will rise up and call his name 
blessed ! 

To no man in Kiwanis was I so attached. 
He was my friend and pal. He was always 
the same to me, friend, companion. Shall I 
miss him? I shall until that time that I too 
am called hence. 

Harry E. Karr, 
Past International President. 
* + * 


HE glow of the radiant life of a loving 

brother, uncle, friend, illuminates the 
clouds of death and leaves the sunset of a 
great life as a memory of the love and cheer 
it gave to the lives of others. 

He had not tasted of the greatest blessings 
of life but it was his divine destiny to help 
others to live their lives to the fullest. 

Privileged to journey on life’s highway 
with a heart that longed to serve his fellow- 
man, he faced the storms and cold of life 
and gave of himself and his strength thag 
others might warm their hearts by the 
radiance of his great soul. 

As the year closed his journeys to friends 
ended; his step faltered and upon the bed of 
love and service his weakened body yielded 
and his eyelids closed to the life which was so 
much to him because he meant so much to 
others. 

‘It was always his will to put himself in 
the place of others, never asking another to 
do that which he would not wish to do 
himself, 
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He loved beauty, music, art and literature; 
these gave poetic expression to his charity, 
love, fellowship and sincerity. 

He helped and comforted the under- 
privileged and the wronged with all the 
courage of his strong intellect; he cham- 
pioned the cause of right and today is 
mourned by the thousands to whotn his life 
has been a joy and a blessing. 

To Kiwanis International, Henry J. Elliott 
brought even more than all of these biess- 
ings. Gifted as a leader, with a vigorous 
and active mind and with an unselfish de- 
sire to serve, he carried, to the highest posi- 
tion in the gift of Kiwanis International, an 
invaluable guidance which was recognized 
by his associates as authoritative. When he 
spoke it was with the wisdom proving his 
leadership 

Kindly and considerate of every one he 
gave of his talents without stint or thought 
of credit, if happily it would benefit the 
organization to which he gave so much as 
its third president and as counselor up to the 
time of his death. 

As the future of Kiwanis is dependent 
upon the present, the superstructure of today 
rests upon the foundation which was planned 
and largely constructed by the wisdom and 
guidance of Henry f. Elliott. 

Rich with the heritage of his life and 
fellowship, vet Kiwanis and his associates 
are poor indeed since his passing. 

As we worship at memory’s altar out 
prayers are those of thanksgiving for the 
blessings of his life and the faith in life 
everlasting 

Edmund F., 


Past International President. 


Irras, 


. . + 


HE older members of Kiwanis will re- 

call that when the International Con- 
vention in session at Providence in 1918 de- 
cided to widen the policies and generally 
strengthen the organization, Henry J. Elliott, 
K. C., was one of those elected to the Board, 
in the belief that he was the type of man 
who would unflinchingly endeavor to give 
effect to the desires of the convention. So 
well did he carry out the mandate of all 
Kiwanis that his contribution was fittingly 
recognized and a year later he was elected 
to the highest office in the gift of the or- 
ganization. 

The Kiwanis leaders of the time were 
farseeing men who did not hesitate to pro- 
ject their minds into the years to come and 
visualize the Kiwanis of the future. The 
rank and file caught the vision also, and it 
was during this pulsating period of awaken- 
ing that Henry J. Elliott presided over In- 
ternational with such distinction and made 
such a wonderful contribution to the organi- 
zation. Nor did his interest lag after he 
laid aside the cares of office, rather did it 
continue unabated. 

Endowed with a charming personality and 
courtly manner, he endeared himself to all 
with whom he came in contact, and through- 
out Kiwanis, as well as elsewhere, many 
will experience a sense of loss at his passing. 
Those of us who were privileged to attend 
his funeral were greatly impressed and 
touched by the vast concourse of people of 
every walk of life who assembled to pay the 
last measure of respect. 

Kiwanis International, the Montreal club 
and, last but not least, the crippled kiddies 


of Montreal and district, have suffered a 
very severe loss. 
George H. Ross, 
Past International President. 
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HE passing of Henry Elliott is a distinct 

and irreparable loss to Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 
formative state of Kiwanis were invaluable. 
He gave freely of his time, thought and 
heart of this great undertaking and Kiwanis 
is indebted to him largely for the high ideals 
and proud position it holds today. His work 
should be an inspiration for others to emu- 
late. 


His guidance and counsel in the 


J. Mercer Barnett, 
Past International President. 


» . * 


HE death of Henry J. Elliott, the second 

of the Past International Presidents to 
be called by the Master Builder, impresses 
one only too profoundly how inadequate are 
words to express one’s deepest feeling. It is 
impossible to have known Henry, however 
slightly, and not to have respected him. To 








Resolutions on the death of Past 
International President Henry J. El- 
liott have been passed by a number of 
districts and clubs. 
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have known him well meant to have loved 
him deeply—a man of most kindly courtesy 
—one who loved his fellow man and who 
adored his Creator. 

Henry J. Elliott typified the Ideals of Ki- 
wanis. 

He gave primacy to the human and spirit- 
ual, rather than to the material values of 
life. 

He encouraged the daily living of the 
Golden Rule in ali his human relationships. 

He promoted the adoption and the appli- 
cation of higher social, business and profes- 
sional standards. 

He developed, by precept and example, a 
more intelligent, aggressive and serviceable 
citizenship. 

He assisted in creating and maintaining 
that sound public opinion «nd high idealism 
which make possible the increase of right- 
eousness, justice, patriotism and good will. 

Ever a kindly and courteous gentleman, 
he endeared himself to all. 

Kiwanis cherishes his memory. 

George F. Hixson, 
Past International President. 


* . * 


N the passing away of Henry J. Elliott, 

Kiwanis International has lost one of its 
outstanding figures. 

Henry J. Elliott came into prominence in 
Kiwanis at the time of the International 
Convention at Birmingham, Alabama. It 
was a critical period in its history and re- 
quired a man of unusual ability to steer 
Kiwanis over the rough places which were 
besetting it as the future of Kiwanis de- 
pended entirely on the leadership which it 
procured at that time. Henry J. Elliott, a 
man of strong character, genial disposition 
and brilliant intellectualitv, was found, and 
Kiwanis Intermational was indeed fortunate. 
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The memory of his work during his year 
as International President will be a lasting 
one, and will serve as a monument to him 
who gave of his best to the organization 
which he loved. 

Those of us who knew him so well were 
fortunate and I know we are all better be- 
cause of our association with him. 

Kiwanis International has lost a learned 
counselor, and the individwal members of 
Kiwanis a valued friend. 

Albert Dodge, 
Past International Vice-President. 
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VER since Kiwanis came to Canada it 

has been my privilege to enjoy the 
friendship of Henry J. Elliott, and during 
the years of my participation in district and 
International activities, to receive from him, 
wise counsel and advice which at all times 
was generously and freely given. 

As the first Canadian to hold the office of 
International President, we Kiwanians in 
Canada watched with pride the place that he 
won for himself in the hearts of our Ameri- 
can brothers, and the splendid part he played 
in the building of the foundation of the 
organization which we have all learned to 
love, and through which has been created 
unseen bands, that bind us together as one. 

In the toll of the Grim Reaper our organi- 
zation suffers an irreparable loss. He lived 
and died a true Kiwanian. May his life be 
al 


inspiration to every one of us, and an ex- 
ample of service to guide us to greater 
ichievements. 

H. Stanley Higman, 
Past International Vice-President. 


N°? one who knows anything of the his- 
tory of Kiwanis could other than feel 
the great loss to the organization of Past 
International President, Henry J. Elliott. 
His tremendous contributions to the welfare 
of the organization have ever been apparent, 
but to appreciate to a fuller extent his true 
value, one must have been his guest in his 
city and in his home. I had always envied 
those who had enjoyed his closer friendship 
which was not my privilege until as Chair- 
man of the International Committee on Con- 
vention Program, I made my first trip to 
Montreal, as a Kiwanian. Every little kind- 
ness and courtesy was thought of, and one 
could see the reflection of his sterling char- 
acter in the knowledge of the work that he 
had done in his own community, in Kiwanis, 
and for the marvelous hospital which will 
ever stand as a monument of his kindliness, 
thoughtfulness, altruistic spirit and untiring 
effort. 

Henry Elliott has left us but his spirit will 
ever remain as an inspiration and as a stim- 
ulus to follow the admonition of the holy 
words: “Go Thou and Do Likewise.” 

To have known Henry J. Elliott is not 
only to have loved him as a man, but as a 
Kiwanian; to make one feel happy indeed 
that he is worthy of being a member of the 
same organization which he so ably headed. 

His spirit will ever live to bless this great 
organization which all who know love so 
dearly, and our deep sorrow will be tempered 
only by joy of fond remembrances. 


William C. Alexander, 
International Vice-President. 
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THE KIWANIS 


io the draft of the proposed program for 
the approaching 1928 International Con- 
vention, at Seattle, as submitted to the recent 
meeting of the Board of Trustees by the 
Committee on Convention Program, the very 
first item of the Business Sessions, following 
the President’s Message, reads as follows: 

“In memoriam”—Remarks, Henry J. El- 
liott, Past International President. Moment 
of silence for departed Kiwanians. 

Little did we think, when receiving this 
report, that the very person assigned to con- 
duct this part of the convention proceedings 
would himself at that time be gone into the 
great hereafter and his name be the out- 
standing name of Kiwanians who have died 
during the year. 

The passing of Henry J. Elliott in such a 
sudden manner, on New Year’s day, 1928, 
removes the second of the Past Presidents of 
Kiwanis International who are with us no 
more, and we who are left will be obliged to 
carry on without the further personal ad- 
vice and leadership of one who, like his pred- 


ecessor, the late Perry S. Patterson, had 
such an important part in laying the founda- 
tions of Kiwanis International. 

It is difficult to express adequately the 
deep debt of gratitude which this organiza- 
tion owes to the late Henry Elliott for his 
wise guidance and advice during what was 
in reality a transition period in the organiza- 
tion. The memory of his pleasing and en- 
thusiastic personality and his sound counsel 
will ever be an inspiration for leaders in 
Kiwanis in the future. 

Very fine tribute has been paid from other 
quarters to the standing of the deceased in 
his chosen profession. He was a dis- 
tinguished. lawyer whose talents did honor 
to the Canadian Bar and whose ability had 
won for him a permanent place in the ranks 
of his colleagues. He had a keen sense of 
professional honor and he would tolerate 
nothing that seemed in any way derogatory 
to the profession he loved. 

We in Kiwanis, however, are more 
familiar with the other side of his character 
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—of his devotion to the cause of sick chil- 
dren and his labors which, though quiet and 
unostentatious were most effective. Service 
for the betterment of others and particularly 
for the under-privileged was to him a labor 
of love, and was it not characteristic of the 
man that his efforts in life to add to hu- 
manity’s knowledge and happiness, to reduce 
human woes and, to advance the search for 
truth did not end with his death? Besides 
remembering with generous gifts the Ki- 
wanis Club of Montreal, as well as a num- 
ber of institutions with which he had been 
associated, he inserted in his will a clause 
expressing the desire that upon his death an 
autopsy be performed upon his body in the 
hope that information might be gained in 
regard to his particular malady of the heart 
which might prove of benefit to others. As 
f result it is believed that there are findings 
which will 
addition to humanity’s knowledge of heart 
(Turn to page 105) 


prove of distinct value as an 





Montreal Memorial Meeting 


INDSOR HALL in Montreal was 

crowded for the memorial meeting of 
the Kiwanis Club of Montreal held in mem- 
ory of the late Henry J. Elliott, who died 
on New Year’s Day and James W. Fulton, 
honorary treasurer of the club, who died last 
Christmas Day, 

Leading representatives of many indus- 
trial, legal and other civic and philanthropic 
organizations joined in paying this tribute. 

International President Heinz made a 
special trip from Atlanta to Montreal to 
preside at the meeting and express the loss 
of the International organization. 

After the opening by Victor Loftus, presi- 
dent of the club, and succeeding the remarks 
of Mr. Heinz, addresses were given by Hon. 
Athanase David, Provincial Secretary for 
Quebec and Mr. Elliott’s law partner; Mr. 
Walter W. Williamson, Chairman, Board of 
Governors, Shriners’ Hospital for Crippled 


Children; Rev. Canon J. M. Almond, Trini- 
ty Memorial Church; Rev. Father Thos. F. 
Heffernan, St. Augustine’s Church; Rev. W. 
J. Johnston, St. Lambert United Church and 
Mr. Douglas Bremner, Past President of 
the Montreal club. 

Those at the head table included: Sir 
Henry Thornton, president of the Canadian 
National Railways; Mr. Justice Surveyor, 


‘representing the judiciary; Brig.-Gen. W. 


B. M. King, officer commanding Military 
District No. 4; H. Stanley Higman, Ottawa, 
past district governor, representing the 
present governor, Wm. Y. Mills, Kings- 
ton; Col. I. P. Rexford, president of the 
Rotary Club of Montreal; Mayor Geo. Hogg, 
Westmount; Col. W. I. Gear, vice-presi- 
dent Shipping Federation of Canada; Col. 
Strange, personal friend and representative 
of the Engineers’ Club; D. Fred Morgan, 
representing the Shriners of Montreal; Leon 


Faribault, K.C., and Maurice Dugas, late 
partners of Mr. Elliott; Dr. George Hall, 
president of St. George’s Society; Dr, E. J. 
Mullally, president of St. Patrick’s Society ; 
Andrew Fleming, president of St. Andrew’s 
Society; Dr. F. D. Adams, president of the 
Boy Scouts’ Association of Montreal; A. H. 
Cadieux, president of the Lions Club; R. N. 
Mitchell, of De Laval Company; J. W. C. 
Taylor, personal friend; W. R. Chenoweth, 
acting superintendent of the Royal Victoria 
Hospital; Richard Parker, president of the 
Irish Protestant Benevolent Society; W. S. 
Campbell, vice-president of the St. Lawrence 
Kiwanis club; W. C, Macartney, president 
of the Ottawa Kiwanis club; Dr. A. H. 
MacCormack, who was Mr. Elliott’s phy- 
sician. 

Mrs. D. Coyle, sister of Mr. Elliott, was 
present. Three sons of Mr. Fulton also 
attended. 





Editorials in Montreal 


H® had the soul of an apostle. And at 
the same time he was a perfect citizen. 
Nobody surely had in a higher degree than 
he the civic and social sense. To this was 
added an incessant feeling of devotion and 
charitableness. He gave his own person 
quite as much as his money, and this is say- 
ing not a little. He was to be found at the 
head of charitable organizations; he took 
an interest in small people, in the disin- 
herited. He brought joy to them. He was 
the one who attended to outings as well as 
gatherings organized for children. But his 
charities went beyond that. He felt touched 
at the thought of the little ones with consti- 
tutional troubles, and he undertook to erect 
a hospital reserved for them. He pushed 
this enterprise with all the eagerness peculiar 
to him and hed the joy of seeing his idea 
realized before he died. He was the an- 
imating principle; wherever he was, where- 
ever he presided, the word was going around 
about doing something constructional, some- 
thing useful, and everybody knew well that 


it was possible to carry out such matters as 
long as that man with his ardent and gen- 
erous heart consented to stand at the head 
of the movement. However, all these activi- 
ties do not diminish in any way the generos- 
ity that he dispensed quietly and unknown; 
the many whom he thus put under obligation 
know this well. 

His friends are not any less numerous. 
His open and charming personality suffices 
to explain this fact. However, with all the 
friends he had none were more sincere than 
those who came from French Canada. For 
Henry J. Elliott was also one of our best 
friends. He applied himself at all times to 
comprehending our mentality and to adapt- 
ing himself to our point of view. He had a 
certain weakness for our particular way of 
looking at things, and our own personal and 
characteristic frame of mind was some- 
thing to interest him. He has proved what 
we have said here, during his life and in his 
business associations. 

He was a brilliant lawyer, who honored 


Papers 


the bar of Montreal. His reputation as cor- 
poration lawyer, however, spread over the 
entire country and even beyond. A thor- 
ough sense for business, an exact intuition 
joined with a great power of expression— 
these are the qualities that contributed to 
adorn this fine legal intellect. 

“La Patrie,” who had the honor of count- 
ing Henry J. Elliott among her friends, 
extends her sympathy to his family and the 
great number of persons who were friends 
of his or were aided by him. His name will 
remain as one of the glories of the bar and 
also as the symbol of civic spirit and social 
sense—all those things that make a life 
precious. —La Patrie 

* * * 
HE legal profession has suffered a grave 
loss through the sudden death of Henry 
J. Elliott, K. C. He was a distinguished 
lawyer whose talents did honor to the Cana- 
dian Bar, and whose ability had won for 
him a prominent place in the ranks of his 


(Turn to page 108) 





The Lincoln Guard of Honor 


How the (onspirators Who Planned to Steal the Body of 
President Lincoln for Ransom Were Foiled 


OnLy SURVIVOR OF THI 


RESIDENT LINCOLN was 
assassinated on the night of 
April 14, 1865, at Ford’s The- 
atre, Washington, D. C., and 
passed away the following morning, 
his death being the result of the coward- 
ly pistol shot fired from behind by 
John Wilkes Booth. The funeral 
services held at the National Capitol 
were of the most impressive character, 
attended by the leading citizens of this 
country and representatives of many 


foreign countries. 


The funeral train, or procession, left 


Washington for Springfield, Illi 
nois, on April 21, numerous stops 
being made en route at prin- 
cipal cities where the re- 
mains were transferred to 
a hearse, conveyed to a 
church, or hall, or park, 
and appropriate serve 
ices held, and at sta- 
tions where it was 


known that no 
stop would be 
ma d e. crowds 


were assembled, 
without regard 
to the hour or 
weather condi- 
tions, and occa- 
sionally infor- 
mal ceremonies 
would be heard, 
such as a chorus 
chil- 
instru- 


of school 
dren, or 
mental music as 
the train pulled 
slowly through. 

The train arrived 
at Springfield on May 
3, travelling nearly 
1700 miles through a 
period of twelve days. 
The remains were taken to 
the State Capitol Building, 
placed in state in the Hall of 
Representatives, and after the doors 
were opened for twenty-four hours a 
continuous stream of visitors, strangers, 
acquaintances, neighbors and friends 
filed past. 

Mr. Lincoln had never visited his 
home city from the morning he left on 


February 11, 1861, and few of that 


By COL, J. F. McNEILL 


crowd that gathered at the station to 
bid him good-bye, ever looked upon 
that rugged, kindly face again until 
this occasion furnished them the oppor- 
tunity. The following morning the re- 
mains were placed in the receiving 
vault of the cemetery association, and 
here the principal funeral services were 
observed, Bishop Simpson of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, officiat- 
ing. The crowds in attendance over- 

























Last portrait of Abraham Lincoln painted two 
weeks before his death. This picture was ordered 
by President Lincoln for Joshua F. Speed of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, an intimate friend. The painting 
is now in the possession of William S. Speed of 
Louisville and Kiwanis is indebted to the latter 
fer the use of this photograph and also to Rev. 
Charles W. Welch, President of the Kiwanis Club 
of Louisville, in securing it. 
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Lincotn Guarp or Honor 


flowed the city, and when the head of 
the funeral procession reached the 
cemetery gate the rear had not left the 
capitol building, a mile and a half 
away. In point of unusual sympathy 
evoked and of the multitudes that par- 
ticipated in the various demonstrations 
the occasion was without parallel in the 
history of like events. 

Those who have seen the Lincoln 
Monument will recall that it faces both 
north and south. In the south half, 
facing the city, is located Memorial 
Hall, containing a large collection of 
data relating to Mr. Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration, and over the door 
of the hall stands the bronze 
statue of the President, ten 
feet in height, looking 
towards the city where 
he lived from 1837 to 
1861. On the oppo- 
site side of the mon- 

ument is the cata- 


comb, or large 
receiving vault, 


with crypts built 
to receive the 
remains of the 
Lincoln family. 
Cons pirators 
Organize in 
Chicago 
In the sum- 
mer of 1876, the 
custodian of the 
monument, Dr. 
John Carroll 
Power received in- 
formation that a 
small group was 
forming in Chicago 
with the object of 
stealing the President's 
remains and _ holding 
them for ransom. He 
communicated with the Chi- 
cago chief of police, who de- 
tailed a detective to hunt up the 
squad and join it, which he did with 
the result that the chief was kept in- 
formed as to what was going on, and 
he in turn kept Dr. Power posted. The 
conspirators selected the night of No- 
vember 7, of that year, in which to 
make the attempt. The police chief 
took two or three detectives with him to 
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Interior of the famous Lincoln Memorial in Washington, D. C. 


Springfield, met Dr. Power, and to- 
gether, after dark, repaired to the 
cemetery and concealed themselves in 
Memorial Hall. Later on it became 
evident that the robbers had arrived 
and were at work. After waiting a lit- 
tle while the chief led his little band 
out of the hall, ran around the monu- 
ment hoping to catch the robbers red- 
handed at their work, but in some way 
an alarm was given to the men at work 
in the-vault, who, in the darkness and 
confusion, escaped. A number of re- 
volver shots were exchanged, but no 
one was injured. These men were ar- 
rested, however, ten days later, brought 
to trial and received sentence of one 
year in the penitentiary. 

Previous to this a large marble sar- 
cophagus was built and placed on the 
floor of the catacomb, directly opposite 
the iron rod door through which visi- 
tors could easily see the interior of the 
vault, the casket of the President taken 
from crypt number one and placed in 
this receptacle, and on investigation it 
was found that the end of the sar- 
cophagus had been pried off and the 
coffin drawn partly out when the rob- 
bers were interrupted. A night or two 
afterwards, the custodian and some 
members of the monument association 
removed the casket from the catacomb, 
conveyed it around the monument, to 
and through Memorial Hall, intending 
to give some secret burial, but the task 
proved more arduous than was antici- 
pated and the coffin was placed on some 
projecting foundation walls and cov- 
ered with loose boards. They intended 
to return later and finish their work, 
but incredible as it now appears, the 
body of our great President was per- 
mitted to remain in that insecure and 
undignified situation for two years, 
about which time the remains of A. T. 


Stewart, former merchant prince of 
New York City, were stolen from his 
place of burial, a large ransom de- 
manded by the robbers, which was 
paid, the body returned, and, as I re- 
call, no questions asked. 


Secret Burial 


This frightened the association peo- 
ple anew, and they directed Dr. Power 
to call to his aid such assistance as he 
might consider necessary, take charge 
of the situation, and give the Presi- 
dent’s remains secure and secret burial. 
The doctor selected five friends, myself 
among the number, called ‘us to meet 
at the monument on a designated night, 
explained the situation and told us 
what he had marked out for us to do. 
One remark in his little talk I still 
remember, to the effect that he had 


spent some time trying to think up some 
form of iron-clad oath, or obligation, 
that would bind us to secrecy, finally 
concluding that no obligation was more 
binding between men of honor than 
their word of honor, which was given 
and was sufficient. Omitting details, 
we lowered the casket to the ground 
floor of the excavation for the founda- 
tion walls, and in a little room that 
looked like it might have been arranged 
for the purpose, composed of some ris- 
ing walls supporting different parts 
of the superstructure, we dug a grave 
and buried all that was mortal of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


Guard of Honor Organized 


Mr. Robert T. Lincoln and the exec- 
utive committee of the monument as- 
sociation knew what was being done; 
we six only knew the location of the 
body. We added three friends to our 
number and organized the Lincoln 
Guard of Honor, incorporated under 
the laws of I1linois in perpetual organi- 
zation, meaning that the corporation 
exists as long as an incorporator is liv- 
ing, and of those nine friends, six of 
whom service in the Civil 
War, four of whom grew up together as 
boys in Springfield, the author is the 


Saw some 


only survivor. 

The widow of President Lincoln 
passed away at Springfield, Illinois, 
July 16, 1882, the casket containing 
her body being placed in a crypt of the 
catacomb, and at the funeral Robert T. 
Lincoln left the request with the Lin- 
coln Guard that his mother’s remains 
be buried by the side of his father, and 
the night following the funeral we re- 
paired to the cemetery and complied 
with his request. 

(Turn to page ror) 








A reflecting pool adds to the beauty of the Lincoln Memorial. 








The Washington Monument 


is reflected in the opposite end of the pool. 
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A view of Seattle’s waterfront, Harbor and Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C. 


Seattle— Host to Kiwanis in June 
The History of Seattle Is the History of ACen Still Living 
By HAROLD CRARY 


Pusiiciry MANAGER, SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


HEN L. C. Smith builded way. The territory has exported more steamer, the Miiki Maru, sailed in with 


in 1914, a forty-two story than a billion and a half dollars worth her cargo. Cannons boomed, sky 
building in Seattle, the of goods, largely through Seattle, and rockets flamed, the city made holiday— 
tallest structure in the na- each year it buys $40,000,000 worth of Seattle as a world port was born. In 
tion outside of Manhattan, the people goods from Seattle. 1927 the cargo handled over Seattle’s 


gasped and took the dare. Today that Almost simultaneously with the docks was valued at $800,000,000. 
building does not stand solitary but is Alaska gold rush a small Japanese Then followed the railroad war which 
supported by a city that has grown up eRe found E. H. Harriman, the genius of 
rapidly and courageously to meet this a ie the Union Pacific, racing into Puget 
forty-two story challenge. Today ten, > Sound neck and neck with the Chicago 
twelve, fourteen and twenty story Milwaukee and St. Paul; Seattle then 
buildings spring up as if by magic. had the Northern Pacific, Great 
That instance is typical of Seattle, Northern, Union Pacific, Chicago 
host city to Kiwanians’ June 17- Milwaukee and St. Paul, and the 
22, 1928. American terminus of the Cana- 
The history of Seattle is the dian Pacific — more railroads 
history of men _ still living. than served any other gate- 

There are two alert citizens way on the coast. 
in Seattle who were members The next epoch found Se- 
of the first band of twenty- attle as host for the Alaska- 
one whites who came by sail- Yukon - Pacific Exposition, 
ing vessel and founded Seat- which was a financial success. 
tle, now a city with 500,000 In August 1914, Seattle 
people in its metropolitan moved thousands of miles 
area; second port to New and weeks of time and mil- 
York in value of foreign im- lions of dollars nearer Eu- 
ports and a city which is one rope, for that was the opening 
of the eight which gained of the Panama Canal and to- 
more in population in the six day 112 steamers ply regular- 
years from 1920 to 1926 than ly between Puget Sound and 
in the previous decade. ports on the Atlantic seaboard 
Seattle's history is as colorful and in Europe. Then came the 
as the West, for Seattle was an World War, when Seattle loomed 
obscure seaport when the word large in the national news, because 
flashed around the world in 1898 that it built more ships at less cost than 
“A ton of gold from Alaska arrived in any other district. It made airplanes 
from the famous Washington spruce. 


Seattle.” Overnight the obscure out- 
post changed to a city talked about Now with peace, when they are a com- 












around the world and it was Alaska Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway ‘%g form of transportation, the famous 
that started Seattle on its remarkable Chiat Rieeesibs Beet, Albene. Boeing factory is one of the four lead- 
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ing airplane manu- 
facturers of the na- 
tion, setting pro- 
duction and_ en- 
gineering records. 
This is typical of 
Seattle enterprise. 

Since the war 
Seattle has grown 
steadily and really 
struck its stride, 
until it is today the 
financial, indus- 
trial, distribution, 
railroad and man- 
ufacturing center 
of the Pacific 
Northwest. Seat- 
tle, with its re- 
markable growth, 











has rounded out 
into a real metro- 
politan center. 

Twenty-five years after the 
lone Miiki Maru sailed into port 
Seattle is America’s greatest port 
in Oriental trade, second port in 
America in shipping valuation. 
Such a city that when the great 
Joffre of France, after his tri- 
umphant tour, was asked what 
American city had impressed him 
most, he answered: “Seattle is, 
without doubt, the keystone of 
your western empire. Its pic- 
turesque, majestic harbor, sur- 
rounded by the snow-crested 
peaks of its great mountains, 
made a profound impression upon 
me. I shall never forget it. It is 
a city of tremendous growth. It 
is marvelous that within such a 
few years a settlement should 
grow to such a great world city.” 
And so we will end abruptly there 
—because it is no end—Seattle’s 
history in all its glory is only a 
beginning. 

Seattle has justified the faith 
of her founders and there are 





View from Mt. Randall, 




















Courtesy Burlington Route 
A view of the Shoshone Canyon on the Cody Road to 
Yellowstone National Park. 


Courtesy Northern Pacific Railway to 
Waterton Lakes, Glacier National Park. 


those who did net 
have faith 
ago who lived to 
regret it. For in- 
stance, Ezra Meek- 
er of covered wag- 
on, ox-team fame, 
came to. Seattle 
when there were 
only 150 whites in 
town. Still a spry 
man, he has seen it 
grow to a city bor- 
dering on the half 
million mark. 
Seattle is where 
the Orient and the 
Occident meet. It 
is on the short 
route from Seattle 
Yokohama, 
Shanghai and 
Manila, where the Japanese and 
British American lines are con- 
testing for trans-Pacific suprem- 
acy. To Puget Sound the great 
empire of the Pacific Northwest 
with its tremendous riches of 
timber, fisheries, minerals, horti- 
culture and agriculture is brought 
to the seaboard. 


yeaTs 


One’s head becomes dizzy when 
a Seattleite starts ff 
figures of growth. In compara- 
tively few years its industrial 
output has grown until her fac- 
tories produce $200,000,000 
worth of products a year. Seat- 
tle is not a one-industry city and 
its diversity of manufacturing 
and resources insures a continued 
increase in industrial payrolls. 
These evidences of growth are 
important because they show that 
Seattle is located where a great 
world city had to be. Some cities 
become great because they have 
fine harbors located on strategic 
world trade routes; others be- 
(Turn to page 109) 
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Emerald Lake, near Field, B. C. 











Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 


Courtesy Rock I alan d Lines 


The new San Francisco, showing Telegraph Hill, Nob Hill, and part of the 


Golden Gate behind them, and the Mount Tamalpais country beyond. 








The International Lincoln 


“He Belongs to the Ages’ 


By JUDGE LAWRENCE B. STRINGER, LL.D. 


ForMER CONGRESSMAN-AT-LARGE FROM ILLINOIS; 
Member, Kiwanis Cius or Linco in, ILLINoIs 


ROPINOUITY to environ- 
ments great characters 
budded and burgeoned, ere they 
inspiration 
to a contemplation of their deeds. 

The writer's lifetime has been spent 
in the great heart of Illinois—in an 
inland county seat, bearing the Lincoln 
name, conterred upon it in 1853, by its 


where 


bloomed, imparts 


founders, who were intimate friends of 
Abraham Lincoln, as he their 
trusted counselor, and who named it 
for him before he was President, be- 
thought of as President 
when his only reputation, as he 
a mud circuit, was that of a 


was 


fore he was 
and 
traveled 
good lawyer and an honest man. 

The pioneers of central Illinois knew 
Lincoln as they knew each other. To 
them he was not a mystery, not a steel 
engraving, not a legendary hero nor yet 
a character of history. To them he was 
real, personal, tangible, living as they 
lived, with the tang of the prairie soil 
about him and an existence expected to 
run parallel to their own. 

The Lincoln of today, looming upon 
a far-flung horizon of world thought 
and inquiry, is still the Lincoln of the 
pioneer but only as the mountain 
rivulet, gathering breadth and width 
and power as it moves along, is the 
same as the resultant river rolling ma- 
jestically to the sea. 

Abraham Lincoln grew as his world 
widened. The world of his adolescence 
was the valley of the Ohio. The world 
of his maturity was the Mississippi 
valley proper from the Sangamon to 
the Gulf. The world of his congres- 
sional career inter-oceanic. The 
world of his Presidency was the whole 
round world and the issues he then 
faced and his manner of facing them 
gave him internationality. 

Kentucky gave him to Illinois, by 
way of Indiana, as the forest ranger. 
Illinois gave him to the Republic as 
the arbiter of national destinies. The 
Republic gave him to the World as the 
morning star of humanity. 

There can be no such thing as a 
biography of Abraham Lincoln. Biog- 
raphy is “the story of a single soul.” 
When that story touches others, it be- 
comes history. The story of Abraham 
Lincoln is history, for it touches com- 
munities and states, It is international 


was 





history, for it touches nations and 
peoples. 

Obligation to God is ever para- 
mount. Otherwise the first duty of 
the individual is to his family, then to 
his community, then to his country, 





Stringer 


Lawrence B. 


then to humanity. These spheres of 
loyalty do not collide. They are wheels 
within wheels, each in its own orbit. 
They are concentric circles and the 
common center is the Golden Rule. 

The international mind is not op- 
posed to the national mind but only 
to the narrow and jaundiced mind. 
Patriotism is not to be measured by 
the severity of one’s hate for other 
nationals. Hymns of hate have no 
place in the choirs of modern civiliza- 
tion. They are tribal-born, barbarian- 
bred and echo the war-cries of the 
jungle. Abraham Lincoln could not 
sing a hymn of hate. He believed with 
St. Paul that “of blood are all 
nations of men.” 

Edwin M. Stanton sensed the inter- 
nationality of Lincoln when he ex- 
claimed : ‘““Now he belongs to the ages.” 
Henry Ward Beecher sensed it when 
he said: “We return to you, Illinois, a 
mighty conqueror, not yours but the 
nation’s, not ours but the world’s.” 
Drinkwater sensed it when he wrote the 
first Lincoln play ever produced upon 
a stage—and that a foreign stage. 


one 
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Lloyd George sensed it when he 
visited Lincoln’s tomb and declared 


him to have been the greatest statesman 
of his age. Marshall Joffre sensed it 
when, with fitting words, he placed a 
wreath upon the same tomb. And the 
Allies collectively sensed it when, 
“with backs to the wall” yet nerved to 
deeds of daring by the Lincoln inspira- 
tion, they “‘gave the last full measure 
of devotion.” 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg address was a 
classic. Its strength, however, is not 
so much in its purity of English as in 
its universality of application. It was 
a message to men everywhere. It bore 
the stamp of omnipresence. Slightly 
varied, it could have been delivered on 
any battlefield. It was a clarion-call 
for a “new birth of freedom” in order 
that “government of the people, by the 
people and for the people shall not 
perish’’—not from the United States 
alone—but ‘‘from the earth.” 

The strength of Lincoln’s 
inaugural” was likewise in its inter- 
nationality. It echoed the angelic an- 
them of “peace on earth.” It opened 
with an orison that “the scourge of war 
may speedily pass.” It tremoloed a 
minor strain of ‘‘malice toward none 
and charity for all.” It finaled a 
crescendo of mighty appeal that all be 
done which would “achieve a just and 
lasting peace,’ not only “among our- 
selves” but “with all nations.” 

The Rush-Bagot treaty of 1817 is 
unquestionably the greatest symbol of 
international boundary line dedicated 
to perpetual peace that punctuates the 
history of the world. Under its pro- 
tecting aegis, the two greatest democ- 
racies on earth, the United States and 
Canada, Republic and Dominion, for 
more than a century, have prospered 
side by side, along a border-line of 
more than four thousand miles, up 
the St. Lawrence, across the Great 
Lakes, over mountain and plain, from 
sea to sea, with never a fortress, never 
a battleship and never a threatening 
gun. Kiwanis International annually 
celebrates this event. 

Magnificent in conception as was 
the Rush-Bagot treaty it contained the 
seeds of its own dissolution. It pro- 
vided that it might be annulled by 

(Turn to page 103) 
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Courtesy Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


Gallatin, Madison and Jefferson Rivers, forming the source of the Missouri 
River six miles east of Three Forks, Montana. 


Courtesy Seattle Chamber of Commerce 


St. Michael’s Cathedral at Sitka, built by the Russians in 1817 
and the most historic shrine of worsh’p on the Pacific Coast. 


Alaska—Top-o’-the-World Wonderland 


Take Your Pack to the Land of Totem Poles and -Midnight Sun on Your Post Convention Trip 


I’ the several delightful post- 
convention trips in and 
about the Pacific Northwest 
available to delegates to the 

International Convention to be held in 
Seattle in June, none holds more lure 
and attraction than that to Alaska— 
Top-o’-the-World Wonderland. 

A trip to Alaska is a delightful ex- 
perience, for as the late President 
Harding said: “There can be none to 
dispute to Alaska pre-eminence as the 
empire of scenic wonders. One never 
wearies of them, but I confess that one 
engrossing picture so constantly fol- 
lows another that it is difficult to duly 
appraise them. It brings upon one a 
new conception of the mightiness of 
creation, and proves nature’s plan of 
blending might and magnificence.” 

Delegates desirous of taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, which 
Seattle’s proximity makes possible, to 
visit this top-o’-the-world wonderland 
will probably find the southeastern 
Alaska excursion most suitable. This 
round trip may be made in nine or 
thirteen days, depending upon the 
speed of the vessel, although there are 
several other tours of longer duration 
if delegates’ time permits. 

The voyage, for its entire length of 
2350 miles, is made via the Inside 
Passage, of which J. S. McLain, in 
his book “Alaska and the Klondyke” 
says: “All the way, practically, the 
route lies among the innumerable 
islands which guard the Western Coast 
like pickets of the line, their lofty 
peaks often obscured by the clouds, or 
glistening white as the sunlight falls 


-for in this 


By HAROLD CRARY 


upon their 
snowy moun- 
tain summits. 
The channels 
are deep, the 
waters green 
and dark and 
wonderfully 
phosphor- 
escent at 
night, but 
quiet as an 
inland lake.” 
This phase 
of the trip is 
alone worthy 
of extended 
description 


site of which 
was original- 
ly owned by 
a Flathead 
Indian 
known as 
“Paper Nose 
Charlie” and 
now an inter- 
esting city of 
$000 popula- 
tion; Wran- 
gell, named 
after the fa- 
mous Russian 
Baron and 
particularly 
interesting 
for its many 
ands varied 
totem poles; 
Juneau, the 
third and 
present cap- 
ital of the 
Territory; 
Skagway, the 
historic city 
from which 
thousands of 
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unique water- 
way you will 
see pictures 
tenfold more 
interesting 
and inspiring 
than on the 
St. Lawrence 
River and 
among _ the 
Ten Thou- 
sand Isles. 
Frequent 
calls are 
made at col- 
orful and 
romantic 
cities—K e t- 
chikan, the 


Courtesy Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
Totem poles, colorful, curious, reeord the genea- 
logical history of their respective erectors. 
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gold seekers trekked over the Pass in 
"97 and "98; and Sitka, one of the most 
interesting and historic cities in the 
This picturesque city, reached 
by a side trip of 350 miles from Skag- 
way, was the Russian Capital of the 
territory and it was from here that the 
Russian Governor Baranoff ruled the 
territory for many years. Here, too, 
the transfer of Alaska from Russia to 
the United States was made in 1867 
when the territory was purchased from 
Russia for $7,200,000, or two cents an 
acre. This deal has been frequently 
called the “world’s greatest real estate 
bargain” and when you consider that 
this mighty empire now produces prod- 
ucts worth $80,000,000 a year one can 
realize that it truly was. In addition 
to many interesting and attractive cities 
a special call is made at Taku Glacier, 
a body of “‘live” ice rising in height 300 
feet above the water’s edge and over 
two miles wide. Vessels parallel the 
face of this glacier for nearly its entire 
length, during which great icebergs can 
be seen dropping into the water with a 
crash that may be heard for miles. 


west. 


The entire round trip may be made 
in nine or thirteen days at a cost of 
hundred 

lines, 


about a dollars. Several 


steamship maintain frequent 
summer excursion service to Alaska 
with sailings from Seattle several times 
each week. Detailed information and 
literature descriptive of these tours and 
services may be had from any railroad 
or tourist agent or by writing the com- 
panies advertising in THE Kiwanis 


MAGAZINE. 




















The Army War College 


The Keystone of the Arch of the Military Educational System of the United States 


By MAJOR GENERAL HANSON E. ELY 


COMMANDANT 1923-27 


/ 


Now CoMMANDING THE SEcoND Corps AREA, GOVERNOR’S ISLAND, New. YorK 


HE ARMY WAR COL- 

LEGE was founded by Elihu 

Root, the Secretary of War in 

the McKinley and Roosevelt 
Administrations. The first mention of 
an Army War College in a War De- 
partment document is contained in the 
Report of the Secretary of War for 
1899. Its first appropriation appears 
in the Army Appropriation Bill for 
1900, and it was established in a Gen- 
eral Order of 1901. Upon Mr. Root’s 
recommendation, the present beautiful 
and substantial War College building 
at Washington, D. C., was authorized 
by Congress, and plans for the build- 
ing approved by the Secretary of War 
in 1902. 

The building was dedicated in 1908. 
In his report as Secretary of War for 
1901, Mr. Root speaks of it as ‘‘a col- 
lege established for an advanced 
course of professional study by army 
officers.’ As such, it has, since its 
establishment, continued to operate, 
with short interruptions due to the 
exigencies of border service and the 


World War. After the close of the 

World War it resumed operations in 

the fall of 1919 with a broadened field 

and a broadened outlook. Its general 
mission, re-stated in War Department 
instructions from time to time, is now 
crystallized into the following definite 
terms: 
Mission: 
To train officers for: 

(a) High Command and Staff, to in- 
clude units higher than the 
Army Corps. 

(b) War Department General Staff 
duty and duty in the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of War. 

(c) Corps Area Command and Gen- 
eral Staff duty. 


The officers designated to take this 
training are mature officers, specially 
selected from those who have shown 
judgment, capacity and willingness of 
application, and who have demon- 
strated their suitability for higher 
training in command or staff duty, by 
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their work in the schools leading up 
to the War College and by their rec- 
ords in the service. Successful 
pletion of the course at The Army War 
College is given a particular signif- 
icance by the provisions of the National 
Defense Act, as amended by the Act 
of June 4, 1920, which limits future 
eligibility for the War Department 
General Staff to graduation of The 


Army War College. 
Course of Ten Months 


The course is ten months, running 
from September | to June 30. For 
instructional purposes the faculty is 


com- 


divided into seven divisions, desig- 
nated, Command, War Plans, G-l, 


G-2, G-3, G-4, and Assistant Secretary 
of War. Their work is coérdinated 
and supervised by the Commandant 
and Assistant Commandant. 

There is conducted throughout the 
year a course of lectures on topics re- 
lated to each of the several courses. 
They are given at times appropriate 
to the subjects to which they partic- 
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ularly relate. The speakers are rec- 
ognized authorities and have in the past 
included the President of the United 
States, Mr. Baker, Mr. Weeks, Gen- 
eral Pershing, Mr. Hoover, Mr. Ba- 
ruch, and many others foremost in 
their particular lines of activity. 


The Command Course 


The Command Course, in gen- 
eral, covers tactics, strategy and 
logistics of all units larger than 
the Army Corps. These subjects 
are taught by means of lectures, 
studies, and by the applicatory 
system. Problems involving map 
maneuvers calling for directives, 
decisions and orders incident to 
high command are solved in the 
conduct of war games. Studies 
are made of important campaigns, 
expeditionary forces, and of prob- 
lems confronting commanders of 
important detachments. Com- 
mand reconnaissances are made 
and exercises on the terrain carried 
out. This course runs about 
eleven weeks. 


War Plans 


The War Plans Course consists 
of two periods: the first devoted 


well as the purely military factors; in- 
struction in the duties of G-2 officers in 
the War Department, Corps Area 
Headquarters, and at the headquarters 
of units higher than the Army Corps; 
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study of G-2 problems by individual 
officers. 

The G-3 Course, in its informative 
period of four weeks, is concerned with 
those matters which in general are re- 
lated to organization, training and 
operations, including mobilization ; 
it includes studies of the functions 
and responsibilities of G-3, War 
Department and of the War Plans 
Division, and at headquarters of 
corps areas, departments and eche- 
lons of command higher than an 
army corps; it involves the study 
of historical and comparative sub- 
jects as a basis for the investiga- 
tion of those principles and doc- 
trines which govern G-3 in the 
solution of the problems confront- 
ing him and determines the meth- 
ods to be employed in the prepara- 
tion of his contributions to war 
plans. 

The application of the studies 
completed in the informative peri- 
od is found later in the Command 
and in the War Plans courses. 

A G-4 Course of four weeks is 
devoted to informative studies of 
the duties and functions of G-4 in 
the War Department, Corps Area 
Headquarters, and the headquar- 





to informative studies of the func- 
tions of the War Plans Division 

of the General Staff, joint Army and 
Navy Planning, methods and opera- 
tions involved in the formulation of 
specific war plans, surveys of vital 
strategic areas of the United States and 
its possessions, typical war plans of the 
past, U. S. Naval war plans; the sec- 
ond devoted to actual work on specific 
war plans against assumed enemies, 
comprising the formulation of the 
strategical plan and its development 
to include the requirements of the 
theatre of operations to carry out the 
operations projected. These two peri- 
ods of this course cover approximately 
six weeks. 


G-1, G-2, G-3 and G-4 Courses 


A G-1 Course of three weeks is de- 
voted to informative studies of the 
principles and methods of procurement, 
classification, assignment and replace- 
ment of military personnel, and of the 
duties and functions of G-1 in the War 
Department, Corps Area Headquarters, 
and the headquarters of units higher 
than the Army Corps; and the solution 
of G-1 problems by individual officers. 
There is other G-1 work in the develop- 
ment of the strategical plans mentioned 
under War Plans, which will be re- 
ferred to later. 

The G-2 Course, of about six weeks, 
includes committee studies of the war- 
making potential of the leading nations 
of the world, to include the geographic, 
economic, political and sociological as 


Major General H. E. Ely 
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Because of the importance of 
the War College in connection 
with the enitre question of ade- 
quate preparedness, this article 
2s being published. | 

The author, a graduate of 
West Pownt, served with honors 
in the Spanish War, the Philip- 
pine and Mexican affairs and 
the World War. 

He was Provost Marshal 
General of the A.E.F.; Chief of 
Staff of the First Division; 
Colonel Commanding the fa- 
mous Twenty-Eighth Infantry 
which captured Catigny; Briga- 
dier General Commanding the 
Third Brigade, Second Division 
(Soisson, St. Mzhiel, Mont 
Blanc); and Major General 
Commanding the Fifth Division 
(Montfaucon, Bows de Rappes, 
and the crossing of the Meuse, 
said by General Pershing to be 
“one of the most brilliant mili- 
tary feats” of the A.E.F.). He 
has be én awarded the DSC... 
D.S.M., O fficer and Command- 
er Legion of Honor, five palms 
on his Croix-de-Guerre, five 
bronze stars on his Campaign 
ribbon, and two silver stars for 
gallantry in action. 

—EpiTor. 




















ters of units higher than the Army 
Corps; the purpose of which is to 
instruct officers in the system of pro- 
curement and distribution of distribu- 
tion of supplies, Zone of the Interior, 
in time of war; troop and supply move- 
ments from the Zone of the Interior to 
the Theatre of Operations, and evacu- 
ations; receipt in Theatre of Opera- 
tions, organization for and method of 
regulation and distribution to armies 
and detachments, and large movements 
within the Theatre ; and exploitation of 
the Theatre of Operations. G-4 prob- 
lems are also given to officers for in- 
dividual solution. 


Assistant Secretary of War 


There is pursued a study of the or- 
ganization, functions and operations of 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
War. The methods pursued by the As- 
sistant Secretary of War pursuant to 
his mission of supervision of the pro- 
curement of all military supplies for 
the War Department, and of business 
relating thereto are carefully scruti- 


nized. In addition, careful considera- 
tion is given to plans for industrial 
mobilization in time of war and to 


formulating methods by which such 
plans may be made applicable to spe- 
cific war plans. 

Following the formulation of stra- 
tegical plans and their. development 
from the point of view of the Theatre 
of Operations referred to under “War 
Plans,” there is further G-], G-2, G-3 

(Turn to page 103) 




















A dense stand of yellow pine reproduction on heavily grazed sheep range 


in the Whitman National Forest in eastern Oregon, 





A stand of yellow pine on the Crater Forest in a region that has been 
heavily grazed in the past. 


The National Forests and Live Stock Grazing 


-A (onsideration of the ~Main Facts of the Relation Between Live Stock 
Grazing and the Use and Protection of Forests 


By F. R. MARSHALL 


SECRETARY, Nationa Woot Growers ASSOCIATION 


Club of Boise, 


requested me to 


HE Kiwanis 
Idaho, has 

prepare this 
garding the grazing of live 


Statement Tre- 
stock on national forest lands in the 
West and to explain the meaning of 
legislation recommended to the sixty- 
ninth Congress by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and’ the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

An article which was printed in the 
June 1926 THe Krwanis 
MAGAZINE on this subject contained 
some statements and ideas which many 
citizens of the West considered to be 
unfortunate as a presentation of the 
relationship between the live stock in- 
dustry and the national forests. The 
article referred to was severely critical 
of the attitude of stockmen who have 
beerr asking for a statement in federal 
law of the national policy to be fol- 
lowed in the administration of the 
grazing resources of these forests. Un- 
fortunately the article, which appeared 
in June, was first prepared and issued 
in January, before any legislation had 
been drafted or any bill on the subject 
introduced in Congress. 

This whole question was discussed 
at length before the U. S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys 
during March and April, 1926. Those 
who appeared before the committee rep- 
resented organizations for the promo- 
tion of forestry, stockmen, and officers 
of government departments concerned 
with grazing and ather uses of the 
lands owned by the federal govern- 
ment. The Secretary of the Interior 
also appeared before the committee 


issue of 


Satt Lake City, Uran 


and the Secretary of Agriculture sent 
a number of communications and was 
also represented by the Chief of the 
Forest Service. At the close of the 
hearings, the Senate Committee gave 
its approval to a bill containing the 
recommendations of the secretaries of 
the two departments, 


Some Facts on the Forests 


Because so many of the persons who 
take a keen interest in our national 
policies for the protection and use of 
the forests cannot have a first hand 
understanding of the actual conditions 
to be considered in such a matter as 
the relation between live stock grazing 
and timber culture, it is worth while to 
set down some of the main facts in the 
question. 

The national forest lands that have 
been permanently withdrawn from set- 
tlement and are now administered by 
the Forest Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture comprise 136,- 
834,998 acres (Alaskan forests not in- 
cluded), and are chiefly located in the 
Rocky Mountain and western states. 
This reserved forest area is equal to 
seven per cent of the land area in the 
entire United States. The forests 
cover seventeen per cent of the land 
area of the states of Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming. In pass- 
ing it is worth while also to note that 
an additional twenty-five per cent of 
the area of these states still remains in 
the public domain of the federal gov- 
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ernment while still further areas have 
been withdrawn for parks and national 
monuments. The administration of 
the affairs of states controlling little 
over one-half the land within their 
boundaries is a difficult question that 
lies beyond the scope of this article. 
Not all of these forest lands are val- 
uable or useful for the growing of 
timber. At the time the forest boun- 
daries were set it was the plan and 
policy to draw the lines around large 
areas in such a way as to include all 
lands producing or likely to produce 
commercial timber. Necessarily many 
areas of considerable size were in- 
cluded that are not useful for raising 
timber, but which do produce, for a 
few months or a few weeks of each 
year, a good deal of grass and other 
forage that can be used to good advan- 
tage by live stock. In the original act 
of March 3, 1891, for the creation of 
forest reserves, it was stated that the 
President might set apart and reserve 
“public lands wholly or in part covered 
with timber or undergrowth, whether 
of commercial value or not.” 
Conditions affecting the flow of wa- 
ter for use by towns and cities or in 
irrigation or mining was also a con- 
sideration in setting aside these large 
bodies of land. A later act of Con- 
gress provided that “no public forest 
reservation shall be established except 
to improve and protect the forests 
within the reservation, or for the pur- 
pose of securing favorable conditions 
of water flows, and to furnish a con- 
tinuous supply of timber for the use 
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and necessities of citizens of the 
United States.” This resulted in the 
inclusion within the forest boundaries 
of large bodies of untimbered lands 
surrounding the sources and courses of 
a great number of large and small 
streams, all of them important. It 
must be recognized, however, that to 
some extent these streams which mean 
so much to the living and industrial 
conditions of large sections of the west- 
ern states arise in or flow through lands 
actually producing timber. 


Types of Forest Reserve Lands 


In classifying the types of land in 
the forests the official reports do not 
make a distinction as to lands actually 
producing commercial timber. The 
reports list a total of slightly over 98,- 
000,000 acres under the heading “tim- 
berland, including woodland and 
burned areas.” Just what is included 
under woodland is not stated in the 
reports, but some field officials of the 
service are authority for the statement 
that areas carrying brush or under- 
growth of any character are listed as 
woodland. Under the classification as 
made it is shown that over fifty per 
cent of the 5,000,000 acres of forest 
land in Nevada consist of timber, 
woodland, or burned areas. It is 
usually conceded, however, by the offi- 
cials in charge of the Nevada reserva- 
tions that the prospect for producing 
any amount of commercial timber in 
that state is remote. The so-called for- 
est lands in- that state have not pro- 
duced timber in a state of nature, and 
it is hardly conceivable that artificial 
conditions favorable to such produc- 
tion can be created at a cost that would 
be anything like consistent with the 
value of the crop at the time it might 
be ready for use. Competent, disinter- 
ested persons, familiar with the forests 
of the West, have estimated that not 
to exceed 40,000,000 acres now carry 
a valuable timber supply, or are likely 
in the future to produce such. 

It is not the intent of the author 
of this article to. argue that these large 
areas of non-timber lands should not 


be classified as forests. The watershed 
areas that are not in timber, and that 
means most of them, are of vital im- 
portance to western communities and 
it is wholly desirable that authority 
should be vested in some governmental 
agency to prevent the use or abuse of 
these lands in a way that would impair 
the continuation of the water supply. 
The extent of the area upon which 
grazing and timber culture must be 
considered and coérdinated is much be- 
low what is commonly supposed or 
what would appear from a casual ex- 
amination of the statistics. As to the 
extent to which live stock grazing is 
safe or desirable upon any or all of the 
forest lands, disinterested persons safe- 
ly can rely upon the opinion and ex- 
perience of the officials of the Forest 
Service. 


President Roosevelt's View. 


In any consideration of national for- 
est policies and action it is worth while 
to consider the ideas of President 
Roosevelt, who was responsible for the 
carrying out of the policy of conser- 
vation under which the forest reserva- 
tions principally were established. 
President Roosevelt used these words: 

“Wise forest protection does not 
mean the withdrawal of forest re- 
sources, whether of wood, water, or 
grass, from contributing their full 
share to the welfare of the people, but, 
on the contrary, gives the assurance 
of larger and more certain supplies. 
The fundamental idea of forestry is 
the perpetuation of forests by use. 

“Forest protection is not an end in 
itself; it is a means to increase and 
sustain the resources of our country 
and the industries which depend upon 
them.” 

The reference to grass is of special 
significance to persons interested in the 
subject of this article. It shows plain- 
ly that the forest grazing was promi- 
nently in the mind of President Roose- 
velt when the new policy was put into 
effect in 1905, and the administration 
of the forests turned over to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Apparently 


it was recognized that much of the 
reserved lands were valuable for and 
should be used by live stock, also that 
grazing had a place on the lands where 
timber production was the primary 
consideration. Some of the present- 
day good friends of forestry who are 
not conversant with conditions on the 
reservations themselves appear to hold 
to the idea that livestock and timber 
culture are necessarily antagonistic. 
Even if such were true, it would apply 
only to the comparatively small per- 
centage of the forest reservations that 
actually are or can be used for timber 
production. That grazing and the pro- 
tection of timber go together will be 
shown later on. 


The Experience of Twenty Years 


The disinterested student of forest 
matters can safely base his ideas of 
forestry and grazing upon the experi- 
ences and opinions of the officials of the 
Forest Service who have handled these 
matters since 1905. It should be rec- 
ognized that practically all of the offi- 
cials holding the high executive posi- 
tions in the Forest Service have been 
trained in timber culture and consider 
their first responsibility to the public 
to be that of protecting and increasing 
the supplies of commercial timber. 
Their attitude toward grazing and 
utilization of the resources found in 
the grass and other plants eaten by 
live stock is based primarily on timber 
considerations and only secondarily 
upon the welfare of the other indus- 
tries in the forest states and the utiliza- 
tion of all the resources of that part 
of the country. There is not one word 
of law to indicate to these officials 
what their policy or plan of action 
shall be in respect to live stock. That 
is left entirely to their own judgment 
and the regulations issued by them in 
the carrying out of their ideas have 
the full force and effect of law. It 
has always been possible and is today 
possible for the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to remove all the live stock from 
all the forest lands if he so wishes. 


(Turn to page 97) 





This picture indicates the development of yellow pine reproduction on the 
edge of the Malheur Forest just north of Burns, Oregon. This 


southern 


area has been grazed for many years, 





Reproduction coming on high altitude sheep range in the Wenatchee 


Forest, 
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Y brother was two years older than I, so I never 

had any new school books. I inherited his old 

ones without hope, for I hadn’t a chance in the 
world to catch him. I was a dull scholar. I comforted 
myself that I didn’t have to wear his old clothes; I was 
bigger physically if not mentally. 

I recall the words inscribed in the back of an old arith- 
metic in his copper plate handwriting. I do not know who 
composed the poem but no rhyme of my later years ever 
appealed to me as much as those four short lines. 


“Tf there should be another flood 
For safety hither fly, 
Though all the world may be submerged 
This book would still be dry.” 


The reason for my love for that rhyme might be ex- 
pressed in another. 


“I passed a lot of my exams, 
As every school boy hath, 
But on examination day 
I always flunked in math!” 

I never could understand why, when you added a lot of 
algebra letters together, you did not get a word instead of 
figures. I never could see why Pythagorus decided that the 
square of the hypothenuse of a right angle triangle was 
equal to the sum of the squares of the sides. To me a tri- 
angle was a tinkly thing we gave to the unmusical boy in 
the school orchestra! 

But such confusing ideas of higher mathematics were 
simplicity itself compared to the fractions in that old arith- 
metic. The man who wrote “the rule of three perplexes me 
and fractions drive me mad” wrote for my benefit! Why a 
sixteenth and a half didn’t add up an eighteenth was a 
mystery it took me long to unravel. 

Fractions are proper, improper, and vulgar, but as a 
small boy they were all vulgar to me. Told by a doting 

‘mother to avoid all vulgar things, I avoided vulgar frac- 
tions to a greater extent than any of the other evils she 
warned me against. 

In the course of time I learned that you could not add a 
fourth and a fifth together until after you had made them 
both twentieths, any more than you can add nine pigs to six 
apples until you reduced the pigs to pork and the apples to 
sauce, 

Finally I learned to reduce fractions to a common de- 
nominator. Life has not required that [ deal much with 
arithmetical fractions, but knowing that before things can 
be added together to make a perfect whole they must be 
reduced to a common denominator has been valuable. 

Life compelled me to deal with mankind in fractions. As 
an employer of men, I learned that if the men who work 
for me are to give me a perfect service it is necessary to re- 
duce both myself and the employe to the common de- 
nominator of mutual interest. My prosperity must be his 
prosperity, his adversity must be my adversity. Without 
such reduction of both of us to the common denominator of 


mutual interest, neither of us can merge into a perfect 
whole. 

In matrimony, world’s greatest institution for happiness 
or misery, a couple must reduce themselves to a common 
denominator to merge their lives into happiness and pros- 
perity. They must add the fourth part of a proper man to 
the nineteen twentieths of a proper woman. They must 
both be reduced to the common denominator of toleration. 
To give and forgive is the common denominator of matri- 
mony and all other human relationships. 

A Kiwanis club is made up of hard work, oratory, educa- 
tion, good fellowship, luncheons and ideals. 

We can not add ideals to luncheons or education to good 
fellowship any more than we can add dollars to bushels or 
miles to quarts until we have reduced them to a common 
denominator. 

What is the common denominator which fuses Catholics 
and Protestants, Democrats and Liberals, Northerners and 
Southerners, Canadians and citizens of the United States ? 
They are as different as apples and saxophones, peanuts 
and limousines. 

Some one ideal, some one big thought on which we can all 
agree and in which we can all merge, dropping for the 
nonce our original form yet losing none of our personality 
or enthusiasm. This common denominator is the touch- 
stone of success. 

We have found it. We are a success. While we cling 
to our common denominator, all our fractions will add 
without conflict and yet each hold its original value. 

The arithmetical rule for finding a common denominator 
is not difficult. Neither is it hard to master that other 
rule that gives us the common denominator of men. 

The Golden Rule is the common denominator of civiliza- 
tion. The fractions of humanity, no matter what their 
creed, race, prejudice, religion or geographical location, 
possess an inherent good. In the heart of every man is a 
desire to do right. There are a thousand good men to each 
bad one. All men feel the appeal of the inner self toward 
higher and better things. All would like to live in a world 
where the game is played on the square. Each feels that he 
too would play that way if he could do so without injury to 
himself or family. Association with other men on the “up 
and up,” shows that the Golden Rule is not an ideal of 
musty theology but a perfectly working business plan which 
in the long haul is actually profitable. 

With the Golden Rule in under-privileged child work, 
civic service, farmer understanding and better citizenship 
as variations of our ideal, there is a working, a fusing, 
common denominator in Kiwanis which gives it such a pull 
on the heart strings of men that it has experienced the 
greatest success of any organization in all history. 

While this idealism continues, while we cling to these 
principles, while we keep ourselves reduced to this common 
denominator of manhood, we will continue to move onward 
and upward to yet greater success and achievement. 

The little poem I quoted might be repeated here—dry or 
not it has in it the germ of a great truth. 

















Functions and Inter-Relation of the 
International, District and Club > 


Units of Kiwanis 


By RALPH A. AMERMAN 


IMMEDIATE Past INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


S I approach the subject assigned 
to me, I am reminded of that 
incident often related by Dr. 
Lynn H. Hough. “The 

other day walking along the streets of 
one of our large cities, I saw a most 
extraordinary window display. It was 
a clock without hands. The pendulum 
was moving. The works were in mo- 
tion. Everything about this clock 
seemed to be in the best condition with 
one exception. Its face had the num- 
bers of all of the hours but no hands 
moved upon it. It was doing every- 
thing except indicating the time and 
that was the one thing for which the 
clock was made. I walked past the 
window, thinking. I was not thinking 
of clocks. I was thinking of people. 
I was thinking of people whose lives 
are full of motion and activity, but the 
motion never comes to anything. The 
activity never really works out in a 
definite achievement. They are like 
clocks without hands. Then I thought 
of the people who with all of their 
fully occupied days and hours miss 
the very purpose for which they are in 
the world. You can hear the tick, tick, 
tick of their lives, but you never can 
tell the time from them. Their lives 
are as empty of moral and spiritual 
meaning as a clock without hands. 
They are wound up, they are running, 
but they never indicate the hour. The 
people who tick but never keep time, 
are a part of the waste material of 
this world.” 


I thought of the large number of 
people with whom we are thrown into 
daily contact to whom this applies and 
I realize to a still greater degree the 
need of service clubs like Kiwanis to 
point out to these people the necessity 
of concerted and directed thought upon 
the great needs of the present day. 


Then, as I modified my thoughts, 
they turned to the number of Kiwanis 
clubs which because of no definite pro- 
gram or else of a too general and in- 
clusive program of activities were using 
a great deal of effort without being of 
any assistance to their fellowmen, their 
community or to the Kiwanis program 
of service. 

The function and inter-relationship 
of our three units and their practical 


application produces this Kiwanis pro- 
gram of service. In reality, they are 
the same. This program which we 
have adopted is the result of the ex- 
periences gained from the activities of 
all of the clubs. The Kiwanis thought 
and spirit is basically founded in the 
individual member. Therefore, while 
the unit of our organization is right- 
fully stated as the club, the strength 
of our organization is in the individual 
member and that strength is deter- 
mined by the understanding and knowl- 
edge upon the part of our membership 
in the Kiwanis program of service. 

The successful functioning of a club 
depends upon the calibre of its mem- 
bership and of how much that member- 
ship knows of the aims and purposes 
of Kiwanis. The successful function- 
ing of the district depends upon the 
calibre of the clubs in the district and 
in how well they are devoting their 
efforts toward the Kiwanis program. 
The successful functioning of Inter- 
national depends upon the coéperation 
of both the club and the district and in 
the type of leadership which comes to 
International through the training re- 
ceived in the club and the district. 
What is your conception of Kiwanis? 
What should be the relationship be- 
tween the various units ? Your answers 
to these questions will influence you in 
your approach to the task which is con- 
fronting you. 

Because of the limited amount of 
time, I shall not follow the develop- 
ment of Kiwanis from a single club 
organized in Detroit in 1915 until the 
present. We are all more or less 








This address by Immediate 
Past President Ralph A. Amer- 
man was delivered at the Inter- 
national Council which met in 
Chicago, December 8-9-10. It 
was intended particularly for 
the newly elected district gov- 
ernors but since it deals so 
directly with important prob- 
lems of the district that affect 
every member, it is being pub- 
lished for the benefit of all 
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familiar with the rapid growth of our 
organization, with the federation of our 
clubs into an International organiza- 
tion and with the formation of the dis- 
trict as a method of administrative and 
promotional procedure. I shall assume 
that we all agree upon certain funda- 
mental principles. By our presence 
here, it is a self-evident fact that the 
plan providing for an International, 
district and club organization under 
which we are operating and which is 
outlined in our Constitution and By- 
Laws is highly satisfactory. There 
can be no controversy in the discussion 
of this subject upon our constitutional 
provisions in reference to membership, 
attendance, conventions and finance. 
Our general procedures in reference to 
Kiwanis literature, visitation reports 
and recommendations of district and 
club budgets are matters of general 
knowledge and are regulations with 
which we are all in accord. These, of 
course, are all functions which demand 
our earnest support and codperation. 

In order that we may understand the 
inter-relation of our various units, I 
shall briefly call to your attention the 
constitutional clauses directly relating 
to this subject. Upon examining these 
clauses we note that Kiwanis Inter- 
national, which is in effect a federation 
of all the clubs, works through the dis- 
trict, the district in turn forming the 
contact with the clubs, but that the 
converse is not true, for the club does 
not function through the district, but 
operates directly with Kiwanis Inter- 
national. In substantiation of this 
statement, let me call your attention to 
the following articles in our Consti- 
tution : 

“Article IV, Section 1: Kiwanis In- 
ternational shall consist of Kiwanis 
clubs which have been accepted by the 
Board of Trustees and chartered in 
the manner provided in the By-Laws 
and which continue to comply with the 
Constitution and By-Laws as adopted 
or amended. 

“Article III of the Constitution : The 
powers of Kiwanis International shall 
be: 

“(a) To direct, manage, supervise and 
control the business, property 


(Turn to page 93) 
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Henry J. Elliott—Exemplar of Kiwanis 


our International Past Presidents and taken from 

us Henry J. Elliott. Through his death Kiwanis 
has lost a great leader whose continued interest and counsel 
has meant much to the organization. Personally, I have 
lost a true friend, as have many other Kiwanians through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

At the death of Lord Northcliffe an editorial in his 
paper, The London Times, included the statement, “To the 
British Empire he was devoted, heart and soul.” Of Henry 
Elliott the same could also be said, for he was a loyal 
citizen, moved with a true patriotism. He loved Canada 
and was always mindful of her interests. His professional 
work took him many times to England, and so his patri- 
otism was broadened. He was, however, always graciously 
considerate of the United States. Thus he was one of the 
most persuasive voices for that international friendship 
between Canada and the United States for which Kiwanis 
stands. 

But these words of commendation of Lord Northcliffe 
suggest a Kiwanis application in the case of Henry Elliott. 
There could be no truer words spoken of him than these: 
“To Kiwanis Henry Elliott was devoted mind, and heart, 
and soul.” 

I came to know intimately Henry Elliott from the begin- 
ning of my service in Kiwanis and have counted him a 
choice friend for these seven years. I am happy to remem- 
ber that he, with Vic Johnson and Jim Pearson, was a 
member of the committee that secured my acceptance of the 
secretaryship. From my first meeting I was assured that 
in him I had a friendly counsellor of unquestioned ability 
and of deep devotion, upon whom I could always call and 
rely. 

His keen mind, that equipped him to reach so pre- 
eminent a place in his profession, was always at the service 
of Kiwanis. No one can possibly measure the contribution 
that he has made by his creative thinking to the best de- 
velopment of Kiwanis. His wise counsel and sound judg- 
ment in the critical early years, especially that of his own 
presidency, contributed much to those wise decisions which 
made for the building of our sound organization structure, 
and for the adoption of objectives that have maintained the 
fundamental character of our organization and yet chal- 
lenged the leadership power of our clubs to the finest 
achievement for community betterment. ‘ 

I will always cherish a most inspiring memory of the 
part he took in the revision of our Constitution along with 
two other devoted Past Presidents, Harry Karr and Perry 
Patterson, who was the first to leave us. When these three 
great leaders reached a decision it could be confidently ac- 
cepted as sound and wise. 

But Henry was a man of heart. He inspired friendship 
because he always showed himself_a friend. Even though 
of distinguished, cultured, and dignified bearing, one close 
to him felt his sincere, warm-hearted friendship in a 
manner that made it most natural to call him Henry rather 


Do: has for the second time entered the ranks of 
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than Mr. Elliott. His friendship was not a matter that 
simply expressed itself when one was with him. He was 
ever mindful of those that he included in his circle of 
friends. Each Christmas since I became secretary, I have 
received from him not only a little token of remembrance 
but also a kindly letter of good wishes. That one who 
filled so prominent a place in his profession and whose time 
was so constantly engaged in many other affairs, should 
take time for such friendly acts is the best assurance of 
the reality and thoughtfulness of his friendship. Those 
of us who have had the privilege of being his guests in his 
home and in his club will always remember what a prince 
of hosts he was, and how thoughtful he was of every last 
detail that made for the personal joy of those whom he 
delighted to gather about him as guests. 

His life was also characterized by the “soul” quality. 
He was always inspired by a lofty idealism. He had a high 
sense of personal honor. His word was that of a gentleman 
which never could be broken. This personal idealism which 
ever characterized his own living naturally was revealed 
in his official relations to Kiwanis. By his leadership and 
counsel, and by his written words and spoken messages, he 
contributed much to maintain the high purposes and practi- 
cal idealism of Kiwanis. 

One of my outstanding memories of Past President 
Elliott will be his continued interest in and devotion to 
Kiwanis. Even though he received the highest honor in 
the gift of the organization in 1919, he maintained a vital 
relation to Kiwanis International and to the Montreal Ki- 
wanis club through the eight years since he was Interna- 
tional President. He always welcomed the opportunity to 
chat over Kiwanis affairs and often inquired by letter in 
regard to matters in which he was personally interested. 
It is a great testimony to the high and worthy purposes of 
Kiwanis that our organization can retain the continued 
support and loyalty of its earlier and great leaders like 
Perry Patterson and Henry Elliott. 

In this particular, Past President Elliott is an example 
for all Kiwanians, especially all past International officers, 
past presidents of clubs, and past governors of our districts. 
Recently a Kiwanian of exceptional ability and standing 
stated that he was resigning from his club because he did 
not feel its program and activities were worthy of his time 
and ability. Henry Elliott’s example should challenge 
him and any other Kiwanian with such a thought, and lead 
them not to resign, but rather to reconsecrate their best 
thought and exceptional ability to their Kiwanis clubs to 
make them all that they should be for themselves and for 
their communities. 

Truly will it always be said, “To Kiwanis Henry Elliott 
was devoted mind, and heart, and soul.” 











The Agricultural Problem in the South 


Education Brought to the Farmers and ~More Hard Work Will Help 


By A. S. OLIVER, M. D. 


Memser, Kiwanis Cius or Benson, NortH CaRrouina 


HE application of the analysis 
of some of the angles of the 
very serious agricultural prob- 
lem as it applies to our section 
can perhaps be made to the entire 
South. I am optimistic for the future 
but nevertheless a survey of our diffi- 
culties warns us that inevitably ulti- 
mate bankruptcy will result unless we 
first have an understanding of the 
complete question and attempt an in- 
telligent solution. 
It is the purpose of this article to 
state the various factors of the situa- 
tion briefly. 


Disinclination to Work 


The southern farmer has an inborn 
disinclination to work particularly be- 
cause of climatic conditions but more 
so because for generations prior to the 
Civil War land owners had cheap labor 
with the negro slaves to do all the farm 
work and to administer to every desire. 
At that period farmers and land owners 
were engaged in the arduous pursuit 
ot being southern gentlemen. 

The Civil War left him without his 
labor, servants, without money and 
without hope. This period in which he 
lived in the glory of the past was bitter 
with privation. Today, because of the 
unattractiveness of our rural 
life, and the lack of profit from 


agricultural pursuits, F ve 


those who had the energy 
to act 
largely left the farm 
for more profitable 
endeavors. Those left 
behind have mainly been the 
uneducated, lazy, ambitionless, 
and to some extent, those who 
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even yet have no hope. Cotton has been 
the easy, cheap, and at the same time, 
the most expensive endeavor. It re- 
quires less thought and less energy to 
raise it. It has trained our farmers to 
believe that a farmer should work only 
four or five months of the year; the 
other seven or eight are by custom es- 
tablished as the period for stovewood 
cutting, visiting, fishing and hunting. 
The first thing which the South needs 
and needs most is to go to work on the 
farm for twelve months in the year. 


Education 


The majority of the farmers left 
on the farms are uneducated. Because 
of the necessity and difficulty of mak- 
ing a living, they either feel that they 
cannot spare the children from the 
fields for getting an education, or that 
there is no benefit from or need for an 
education. Our leading farmers have 
been educating their children to be not 
farmers, but for more ambitious pur- 
suits—merchants, statesmen, teachers, 
college profes- 
sors and pro- 
fessional men. 
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The serious aspect of the situation has 
been that when a country boy received 
a college or even a high school educa- 
tion he at once bade the old farm good- 
bye, even if his new occupation was no 
more ambitious than being a village 
barber. Our chief problem is an educa- 
tional one. Our only hope of a solu- 
tion is through the slow, laborious proc- 
ess of educating our agricultural youth 
to better ways, better business manage- 
ment and to balanced and diversified 
farm operation. 

This aspect of tenants and land- 
owners doing a time business is the 
most sordid and at the same time the 
most hopeless. While I mention the 
worst aspect of it, the conditions are not 
universally true, but all too often true. 

A tenant rents a farm. His land- 
lord tells him to plant three-fifths in 
cotton, one-fifth in tobacco and the 
balance in food and feed crops. The 
landlord agrees to furnish his neces- 
sities, in which case he goes to the 
time merchant and buys fertilizer and 
supplies at time prices. The time price 
for fertilizer is, for instance, about $37 
per ton. The cash price is $26 per ton. 
To the time price is added 10 per cent 
more, allowed by law, bringing the 
actual time price to $40.70 per ton. He 
has to trade mules every year, so he 
goes to the mule dealer to buy a 
mule. He gives the dealer the one he 
has and agrees to pay a difference of 
$150. The mule he 
gets is no better than 
the one he traded in. 
~~ The landlord comes 
along after he has left 

(Turn to page 98) 
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Henry E//tott 


“Henry is gone!” 

Wherever Kiwanis is known Henry Elliott was known. 
Wherever Kiwanis is known Henry Elliott was loved. 
Wherever Kiwanis is known a sigh of real regret over the 
passing of a great Kiwanian was voiced in the words with 
which this inadequate tribute is begun. 

At a time like this mere words are but empty things. 
The tear which dims the eye of the writer, the lump which 
rises in his throat and the deep sadness of his heart cannot 
be put into mere words. Few men are loved as was Henry 
Elliott—few men deserve to be! 

He was a man of deep legal mind which made him go 
far in his profession, yet behind dignity which he carried 
with him always, was one of the most genial, hospitable, 
loving good fellows who ever laughed his way into the 
heart of a friend. 

Prosperity was his but none of the selfishness which so 
frequently comes with material wealth. The latter years 
of his life were devoted to good work in Kiwanis and as 
the head of a big hospital for crippled children in his native 
city to which he left a large portion of the wealth his 
wonderful mind had earned for him. 

Yes, the body of Henry Elliott has joined its parent 
dust but he will live forever in his good works. Down 
through the years his example will live in the hearts and 
minds of those who knew him through their imitation of 
his good deeds. His love legacy will live so long as little 
children bring their distorted bodies to the wonderful hospi- 
tal he endowed so generously. 

Kiwanis has lost a man! An all wise and kindly God 
has received him with a smile and rewarded him for the 
good deeds he did while with us. May he rest in peace 
in the bosom of Him who doeth all things well. 


“He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.” 


<> 


The love of racket ts evidence of a weak mind. 
The greatest men are quietest. If you do not 
believe this, keep quiet at the next meeting of 
your club and listen. 


<t D 


Heads You Win 


A world-known biologist in Madagascar has devoted a 
lot of time to studying butterflies. It is not very well 
known that butterflies do not eat. They do their eating 
when they are caterpillars. When their wings sprout they 
live a short but gay life flitting from flower to flower. 

This scientific chap has discovered that if you chop off 
a butterfly’s head he will live longer. He has no particular 
use for his head except that it enables him to find his way 
around because his eyes are attached to it. If it is cut 
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off he becomes less active and not using his energy, he 
lives longer. 

It would be a worth-while experiment for some scientist 
to cut off a few heads that you know about, wouldn’t it? 
A lot of people in this world of ours are not living, but 
just ambling along in a sort of painless doze, taking their 
opinions from the editorial pages of their favorite daily 
paper, rarely if ever reading a book, seldom meeting new 
people. They have settled into a rut where they do not 
need heads except to carry hats on. 


8D: 


The real joy of living consists in making one’s 
own mind a pleasant place to spend one’s leisure 
moments. 
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Seattle 


The lure of the Northwest is in the next International 
Kiwanis convention. No matter from what quarter of 
Canada or the United States you come to Seattle, the com- 
ing will be through beautiful and unusual scenery. 

Begin to boost the Seattle trip now, before Kiwanians 
make their vacation arrangements. The number of varia- 
tions a passenger agent can give on a trip of this kind is 
surprising. Scenery, fishing, hunting or what not, can be 
arranged as a side trip in the grand trek which will start 
for our convention next summer. 

Across the Great Lakes, through the Arizona desert, up 
through the orange country of California, across the great 
continental railways of Canada, over the northern routes 
through wonderful scenery, crowds will pour into Seattle 
for the convention. 

Seattle is already functioning for our comfort. We have 
before experienced western hospitality and in Seattle we 
know what we will receive. It will be of that hearty, breezy 
character, so characteristic of the country. 

Every Kiwanian who has been to an International con- 
vention has come back with Kiwanis youth renewed. He 
has returned with enthusiasms in high speed and his ad- 
miration for the organization increased a hundred fold. 
Such men are of great advantage to the club; it is to the 
interest of the club to send as many representatives as 
possible. 

“On-to-Seattle” committees are now in order. To induce 
men to make their plans now and to arrange itineraries in 
advance, is the best way to insure a good attendance. Let 
every club busy itself in this good work and we will send a 
crowd to Seattle which will return the happier because of 
their experiences. 

Ample hotel accommodations are assured. Splendid side 
trips are planned. A fine program is already in the mak- 
ing. Climate beyond compare is at Seattle. And with all 
this is the fine spirit of Kiwanis hospitality of the Seattle 
club. It will be a wonderful party! 
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Vocational Training 


Many men in Kiwanis recall when the poll parrot system 
of memorising a great number of unrelated and non-useful 
facts was the school system of this continent. Every boy 
and girl took the same dose, regardless of what their trade 
or profession in life was to be, only to find when they took 
the world by the throat, to shake it down for a living, that 
most of the school-accumulated knowledge was useless. 

The modern idea is to fit a child for some particular 
trade or profession in life. Every day the vocational school 
is gaining in popularity. One of the best examples is in 
Fort Bragg, California, where the high schools are co- 
operating with the California Western Railroad and Navi- 
gation Co., The Coast Stage Line Inc., The Fort Bragg 
News, the Liberty Bank and the Union Lumber Company’s 
plant and department store. 

All branches.of mechanical work are taught, all office 
procedure, all printing and all banking routine. Students 
are not compelled to take vocational training, but those who 
desire to do so alternate their time on a fifty-fifty basis be- 
tween schoolroom work and trade training. Any plan 
which alternates students between study and industry is 
satisfactory to the school board. They work day by day, 
week by week, or month by month as seems best. 

The government is lending a hand in the Mare Island 
Navy Yard shops. Actual work is given students who 
desire it. The shop courses include shop mathematics, shop 
physics, the study of industrial materials, methods, chemi- 
cals and mechanical drawing. 

Vocational training enables student and parent to find 
out what a student is best fitted for, and then trains him to 
do it. Fewer square pegs in round holes, fewer failures 
and less unhappiness, is the result of the system. It puts a 
student into closer touch with the actual realities of busi- 
ness life and makes him see just why he is accumulating 
his information and of what use it will be to him later on. 

Inefficient workers annually result in actual cash loss of 
several billions of dollars on this continent. Vocational 
teaching will overcome a large proportion of this loss. 

Human happiness is not based entirely on dollars and 
cents. Old as the controversy of which came first, the hen 
or the egg, is the debate whether a happy man is a pros- 
perous one or a prosperous man is a happy one. Sure it is 
that no man can be happy unless he finds joy in the work 
by which he earns his daily bread. Vocational education is 
the world’s greatest solution of the problem of getting men 
into the work they enjoy and as such is a true Kiwanis 
ideal. Vocational guidance is one of the big jobs taken on 
by Kiwanis; every Kiwanis owned store, office, shop or 
factory should have its doors wide open to any step in the 
direction of a better placement of boys and girls in pleasur- 
able occupations. 
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With the present day skirts it 1s difficult for a 
woman to sweep into a room. 
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Buy a Farm! 


There is no farm problem in your community ? 

The farmers in your neighborhood are all prosperous ? 

The average American farmer owns 315 acres. His in- 
vestment is $16,308. His average net return for 1926 was 
$1,133. He only had to work in the open on rainy days 
and sun blistering ones from daylight till dark for it, too! 

He could have made twice as much at any of the build- 
ing trades and worked only eight hours. He could have 
earned more sweeping the streets or acting as a motorman 
on a street car! 


Suppose all the farmers in the country should wake up 
to their thankless, moneyless condition and come to town! 

There is a farm problem in every community. There 
is a farm problem on almost every farm. The excuse 
offered by the first man who ever was caught in sin was 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” It is time we invented a 
new excuse! 

o> 


Out of the depths of Experience rises Caution. 
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Our Sister to the North 


Time was when Canada and the United States were in 
competition. In the days when Horace Greely advised “Go 
west, young man’ we had vast unoccupied territory which 
we hoped would be settled with our own younger genera- 
tion. We were years ahead of Canada in settlement and 
pioneering. 

Today we say “Go north, young man, to Canada, the 
land of opportunity, the land of tomorrow.” The father of 
an advertising son wants him to stick to the continent. If 
he must adventure, Canada is his natural outlet! 

Canada has just had her sixtieth birthday. She has done 
well in her sixty years of life. Here are a few of her ac- 
complishments : 

Population trebled. Yield of wheat increased better than 
twenty-five fold. Production of minerals multiplied by 
sixty. Railway mileage grown eighteen fold. Manufac- 
turing thirteen fold. Yield of fisheries nearly seven fold. 
Trade and commerce twenty fold. Banking assets nearly 
one hundred fold. 

Great as this development has been, the resources of 
Canada are still stupendous. Of her three hundred million 
acres of arable land only one-fifth has been cultivated. 
Her mines grow richer yearly, her forests yet show few 
invasions by man, of her potential water power less than 
eight per cent has been used. 

So it is fitting that Canada should finish her Diamond 
Jubilee feeling hopeful and proud. 

Her effort to tame the longest and narrowest stretch of 
empire in the world was a gallant adventure. Nobody is 
better pleased at its success than we her neighbors to the 
south, who have the pleasantest memories of propinquity 
and association. 

Canada is not only a good neighbor, but also our best 
customer. The shuttles which ply in the loom of business 
are steadily knitting the two peoples together, not political- 
ly, but in economic ties, which, after all, are very im- 
portant. 

We buy more than one-third of all she sells. Nearly two- 
thirds of her outside needs are supplied by us. Of foreign 
capital invested in Canada we supply three-fifths. 

The use of “we” and “they” in this article shows that the 
effort of appreciation comes from the United States. In 
Kiwanis there is no “we” and “they” as between Canada 
and the United States. It is all “us” of whom we are 
proud. 

Kiwanis has been but one of the hundreds of factors, 
economic and spiritual, which have year by year brought 
the two countries closer and closer. Kiwanis has reason to 
feel proud of its part in this accomplishment. 

Never did two countries think so much alike, feel so much 
alike, have closer communion in both a spiritual and 
idealistic way than these two great far. flung countries, 
covering a continent. Mutual love and interest bind us 
closer together with the passing of the years. Her victories 
bring America joys and victories of the United States her 
happiness. 

In both a literary and a metaphorical way, we both speak 
the same language. God grant we always shall. 
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Publicity 

UPPORTING the aggressive program 
outlined by the Committee on Kiwanis 
Education, the primary objective of the 
Committee on Publicity is purely educational 
in plan and purpose. Kiwanis news, like 
the vast majority of matter in news columns, 
must be built. It is the short cut to this 
building process that affords the committee 
an avenue of contact with district and club 
committees. Newspapers throughout Amer- 
ica are friendly. They want news of a con- 
structive nature and will go more than half 
way to get it. No other service club stands 
in a more intimate contact with news 
sources than does Kiwanis. This result has 
been brought about through the extensive 
news service provided by the Kiwanis Inter- 
national Department of Publicity and through 
the foundation building by previous Inter- 

national committees. 

A recent meeting of the committee was 
most fruitful. Three of its members are 
practical newspaper men, the other two have 
made excellent records in publicity activity 
in matters outside of Kiwanis. The tenta- 
tive draft of bulletins outlined for the year 
bear tribute to the practical side of pub- 
licity promotion. The simplest and most 
practical methods of building news stories 
and the most direct and successful plans of 
contact with news outlets will feature all 
bulletins issued this convention year. 

Governors of districts will be urged to 
recommend a small appropriation for their 
committees. Selection of newspaper men 
as members, with one or more living in 
cities where national press association serv- 
ices are located is suggested as the most 
approved method of direct contact. All dis- 
tricts fortunate to have newspaper men on 
the committee invariably produce greater 
volume and wider versatility of news copy, 
and it is upon results of the analysis of the 
clipping service that the committee urges the 
selection of practical newspaper men te head 
district committees to provide the surest out- 
let for club news. 

Special attention will be given to develop- 
ing activity in distribution of district news 
and several bulletins will be issued dealing 
with phases of this activity. One bulletin 
on club publicity will be accompanied with 
a form to aid clubs which have no available 
newspaper men for committee appointment. 

i s< 


Kiwanis Education 
IE Kiwanis club that has not interested 
all the wives and children of its mem- 
bers in Kiwanis is derelict in its duty. If 
all members’ wives were sold on Kiwanis 


there would be fewer deletions. 
Every club should have at least four 


Ladies’ Nights each year, and at least two 
Ladies’ Days, one of which should be a 
Mothers’ Day program. There should be 
a Father and Son Luncheon, and a Father 
and Daughter Luncheon, and an annual 
picnic to which all of the children are 
invited. The idea behind all this is that 
the wives and families will learn to know 
Kiwanis. They will never find it out read- 
ing books about it. People don’t seem to 
get things that way. They must see Kiwanis 
in action. 

At the district convention, and even at 
the International convention most of the 
ladies would rather attend the convention 
sessions than the pink teas and bridge 
parties which are prepared for them on 
the erroneous assumption of an inferior 
mentality. When these insipid social ideas 
are featured on the program many of our 
ladies feel it their duty to attend them 
rather than the convention sessions. 

Our wives and families are interested 
in Kiwanis. They are interested in the 
things Kiwanis stands for and what it 
does. Too often we think their interest 
is only a social interest. Let us be fair 
with them. 

The work of the committee and the details 
of how it functions in codperation with 
district committees and club committees was 
dealt with by Chairman Wm. J. Carring- 
ton at the International Council in Chicago 


last December. 
* * @ 


Agriculture 


HERE was a man once who was cast on 

a desert isle and found himself in danger 
of starvation. With remarkable resource- 
fulness, however, he pulled an insurance 
policy from his pocket and found in it 
enough provisions to keep him in excellent 
health during his enforced stay. The more 
I study the work of Kiwanis and especially 
that feature relating to agriculture, I am 
convinced that we do not need additional 
objectives but that we need to devote more 
attention to those which we now have. 

It is not the place of Kiwanis to engage 
in the political fight for farmers’ relief. It 
is not the place of Kiwanis to endorse the 
McNary-Haugen bill or any other similar 
measure; but, it is our place to follow out 
the meaning of our great International ob- 
jective outlined and endorsed again at the 
Memphis Convention which says, “To con- 
tinue our effort to secure a better under- 
standing between the farmer and the city 
man.” 

Kiwanis took the lead among the civic and 
service clubs of thé nation in this great 
plan of work. The excellent results secured 
have caused these efforts to be followed and 
imitated by other such organizations. This 
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is commendable as there is much work to be 
done. Already good results are being noted 
in many districts. 

Each club should undertake this year to 
hold one or more of its meetings in some 
rural community; each club should have at 
least one farmer meeting in town to which 
the leading farmers of the community are 
invited; each club should have a farmer or 
agricultural leader appear on its program 
and speak on some phase of the farm prob- 
lem; each club shculd help to encourage 
better farm work among the young people 
of the rural districts by offering prizes for 
excellence in Four-H club work or vocational 
training, and each club should study the 
other opportunities around the town by 
which the rural interests of the community 
may be served. There is the opportunity 
to pay the expenses of farm women to short 
courses, of club girls to encampments, of 
farm boys to agricultural expositions of 
various kinds, and of providing markets for 
surplus farm produce. 

The Kiwanian who attempts, as a Ki- 
wanian, to give technical advice about agri- 
culture to the average farmer, is making 
himself liable to ridicule and will thus de- 
feat the high purpose of our objective. The 
field of Kiwanis is rather along the line of 
social and human relationships and there is 
one additional thought that occurs to me in 
this connection. In some sections, there have 
been organized farmers’ clubs where dinners 
or suppers are served and where the leading 
farmers of a county gather for refreshment 
and for mental stimulation. These supper 
clubs meet in various parts of a county and 
have done much good because of the fine 
contacts made by those attending and be- 
cause of the information secured at each 
meeting. Kiwanis could well afford to stimu- 
late such activity in communities ready for 
the movement. 

In other communities Kiwanis clubs have 
adopted a modified Master Farmer move- 
ment. Prizes have been offered for the best 
farmer of the county and when he has been 
selected, he has been honored and rewarded 
in a handsome way. These are two new 
things that we might add to the activities of 
the past. Of course each club will find 
something additional that will suit its par- 
ticular section. Kiwanis International urges 
such originality of effort and would be glad 
to learn of any good results secured. 

In all of this work, however, let us re- 
member that those clubs which have won in 
the efficiency contests of the International 
organization, no matter in what division, 
whether gold, silver, blue or white, have 
had a well developed agricultural program 
and have given proper attention to promot- 
ing a better understanding between the man 
of the country and the man of the town. 
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Michigan 


HE Michigan District is sponsoring a 

project unique in the history of civic 
and service organizations in financing the 
planting of a 5,000 acre forest of Norway 
pine in the Michigan National Forest on 
Au Sable River. 

The district voted to undertake this un- 
usual project at the annual Meeting of the 
District Board of Trustees held in the 
Kern Hotel, Lansing, January 1o. About 
200 Kiwanians attended the committee meet- 
ings, officers’ meetings and general confer- 
ences. The visitors were guests of the 
Lansing club at its regular meeting at noon. 

The land on which the Kiwanians will 
plant their forest is to be furnished free 
of charge by the United States Government 
and $1.94 of the total planting cost of $2.94 
an acre is to be borne by members of the 
Kiwanis clubs of Michigan.- All adminis- 
tration expenses over a period of fifty years 
are to be paid by the government and at 
the end of the period the timber is to be 
sold by the government and the proceeds 
of the sale are to be divided between the 
government and Iosco County, in which 
the forest is located, in predetermined pro- 
portions. It is estimated that the value of 
the timber at the end of the half century 
will exceed $1,500,000. 

The project originated with Harry E. 
Black, Flint, chairman of the district Com- 
mittee on Conservation and he explained 
it in detail to the Kiwanians attending the 
meeting. Addresses on the subject were 
also presented by S. T. Dana, Dean of 
the Forestry Department of the University 
of Michigan and by Prof. Henderson, a 
member of the faculty of the department. 

“This program is unique in the history 
of the country,” Mr. Black declared. “We 
are erecting a monument to Michigan Ki- 
wanis and Kiwanis International that will 
grow and increase in value, beauty and 
usefulness through the years.” 

Each Kiwanian in the district will finance 
planting two acres of the land set aside 
for the purpose, and markers will be placed 
throughout the forest so that every Kiwanian 
may be able to locate the identical trees 
planted by him if he visits the forest. 
Immediate Past Governor Lewis C. Rei- 
mann will finance a plot including the first 
acre and District Governor Archie N. Case, 
Jackson, will finance a plot including the 
5,000th acre. Governor Case. proposes to 
plant the final acre personally. 

News of the death of Past International 
President Henry J. Elliott was received dur- 
ing the noon meeting and those present stood 
in silence one minute honoring the memory 
of the departed leader. Resolutions on the 


death of the past International officer were 
passed during the afternoon session. 

A Committee on Vocational Guidance and 
Placement appears on the committee roster 
of the district this year for the first time. 

In the presence of more than roo members 
of the Kiwanis Club of London, Ontario, 
which sponsored the new club, and some 
35 members of the Kiwanis Club of Port 
Huron, which assisted, the newly built Ki- 
wanis Club of Sarnia, received its charter 
at an enthusiastic meeting at the Vendome 
Hotel, Sarnia, Ontario, Friday, January 13. 
Beverly Hay, past governor of the Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District acted as _toast- 
master, and the meeting was opened with 
an invocation by Rev. E. W. Jewitt, of the 
Sarnia club. 

The address of welcome was presented 
by Lorne H. Burleigh, district trustee for 
the new club, and Tom Yull, district trustee 
for the London club, responded on behalf 
of the visitors. The charter was presented 
by W. R. Cockburn, past district governor 
whose term of office expired January 1 and 
who was governor of the district at the 
time the Sarnia club was built. 

The charter was accepted by W. J. Con- 
stable, president of the Sarnia club, with 
a few well-chosen remarks which were 
enthusiastically applauded. On behalf of 
thé Port Huron club, Laurie O. Telfer pre- 
sented the Canadians with an American flag 
and a Canadian flag. President Constable 
was presented with a silver-mounted gavel 
by the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District 
and with a president’s lapel emblem by the 
London club, Jack McHale making the 
presentation. 

Rev. N. S. Sichterman, president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Port Huron, was the 
speaker of the evening. Short addresses 
were also made by Frank Park, president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Hamilton, Ontario, 
John McLeod, president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Ingersoll, Ontario, and John Nash, 
president of the Kiwanis Club of London. 
Music was furnished by the London Kiwanis 
Quartet, Archie McCullough, London, and 
a Port Huron orchestra. Group singing 
was led by Sam Amero, London, and Fred 
Mills, Sarnia. 

A special edition of the Sarnia Canadian 
Observer was printed for the occasion and 
copies were distributed at the charter meet- 
ing. 

Some 350 Kiwanians and Kiwaniqueens 
of the Michigan and Ohio Districts gathered 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Tuesday evening, January to, to celebrate 
the thirteenth birthday of Kiwanis as guests 
of Detroit, Michigan, Kiwanis club. 

The anniversary celebration in the birth- 
place of Kiwanis was filled with historic 
interest. The room in which the meeting 
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was held housed the first Kiwanis conven- 
tion in May, 1917, and Roe Fulkerson, the 
principal speaker of the evening, was also 
the principal speaker of the first convention. 

The 13 candles on the large birthday cake 
on the speakers’ table were lighted by Joe 
Prance, the first member of Kiwanis, and a 
past president’s pin was presented to C. 
Clyde Johnson, immediate past president of 
Detroit, by Don Johnston, the first president 
of the first Kiwanis club. 

The meeting was called to order by J. 
Clive Helferich after which the invocation 
was given by Rev. James Thomas. Harry 
A. MacDonald, newly elected president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Detroit, was invested 
with the president’s emblem by C. Clyde 
Johnson, retiring president, and took charge 
of the meeting. 

Music was furnished by Herman Horn, 
tenor and H. Dean Yocom, basso, members 
of the Hudson Male Quartet, accompanied 
by Harrison Burch, and the Northwestern 
Detroit Kiwanis Male Quartet consisting of 
Wayne VanDine, Waldo Gutowshy, Fred 
Pilgrim and Nick Salowich. 

The following Kiwanis clubs were repre- 
sented: Highland Park, Pontiac, Port Huron, 
Wayne, Northwestern Detroit, Southwestern 
Detroit, East Detroit, Central Detroit, Jack- 
son, Kalamazoo, Lansing and Toledo, O. 

Among the International and district of- 
ficers present were: Victor M. Johnson, 
Monroe, past international president; Archie 
N. Case, Jackson, governor of the Michigan 
district; Lewis C. Reimann, Ann Arbor, 
immediate past district governor; Frank 
Ford, Kalamazoo, past district governor; 
H. Merton Clark, Lansing, district secretary- 
treasurer; Edw. S. Snover, Port Huron, 
editor of the “Michigan District Builder”; 
and Gerald Wilson, lieutenant governor, 
Division 1. 

After the conclusion of the program danc- 
ing was enjoyed. J. Clyde Helferich, 
George A. Ferris and Ben Grimm were 
members of the committee in charge of the 
event. 

Roe Fulkerson was introduced as the 
speaker of the evening by Past International 
President Victor M. Johnson, who also at- 
tended the first Kiwanis convention in De- 
troit eleven years ago. Mr. Johnson attended 
as the first president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Rockford, Illinois and Mr. Fulkerson as 
the first president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Fulkerson was characterized in the 
introduction as the most popular and best 
loved Kiwanian in the United States and 
Canada and one of the best known and most 
distinguished men in this country. 


Mr. Fulkerson, addressing himself to the 
women of his audience, declared that women 
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knew and practiced Kiwanis before men 
ever thought of it. 

“Women have grasped the meaning of 
Kiwanis,” i¢ said, “although the concrete 
meaning of Kiwanis has never been given 
and never will be given. From the time 
there was such a thing as a woman, she has 
always practiced Kiwanis and no man ever 
made great accomplishments unless a woman 
was behind those accomplishments. If the 
good women used their influence as effec- 
tively as the bad women use theirs, the world 
would not need Kiwanis or police. 

“Kiwanis is too big, too worth while, too 
fundamental to be put into words,” the 
speaker continued, “It is a great moving 
picture screen on which Kiwanians project 
the inherent good which is in every man in 
the world. It is a great dam thrown across 
the stream of humanity to utilize the good 
that is in humanity.” 

** @ 


Ontario- Quebec--Maritime 

H's rORIC Kingston extended a splendid 

welcome to the executives and district 
trustees of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District on Monday, January 9. Of the 
thirty-eight clubs in the district, thirty were 
from Timmins in the far north 
to Windsor in the southeast and Halifax in 
the distant east. Kingston is the home of the 
new Governor, W. Y. Mills, and this proved 
an added interest and gave the governor an 
opportunity to personally welcome each 


represented, 


visitor. 
The sessions of the Meeting of the 


member in each club will be a subscriber. 

Interest throughout the district has been 
maintained through the medium of the dis- 
rict publication known as “K-Ray” which 
was first published at the beginning of 1927. 
This publication during the past year was 
subscribed to by nearly a full membership 
and it is expected during 1928 every member 
in each club will be a subscriber. 

Interesting addresses were delivered by 
the four lieutenant governors of the district, 
J. A. Waddell speaking on “Duties of a Dis- 
trict Trustee”; Andrew G. Gaul, “The Im- 
portance and Function of Club and District 
Committees”; Dr. W. A. Lewis, “Efficiency 
and Attendance in Kiwanis”; W. S. McLen- 
van, “Stabilization of Present Clubs and 
Building New Ones.” 

International Vice President Fred Page 
Higgins was present and furnished much 
valuable assistance. His message as Inter- 
national representative contained many help- 
ful suggestions. 

In the open forum which concluded the 
after session, discussion of club problems 
brought information which will prove of 
service and value to every club in attendance. 
During the evening the Kingston club enter- 
tained the visiting delegates. 

This meeting was of further importance 
due to the fact that Kingston is the place of 
meeting selected for the district convention in 
1928. Under the direction of Governor Mills 
an outline of the hotel accommodations, halls, 
etc., was given and an inspection made. 
Hotel La Salle which will be the convention 





District Board of Trustees were held 
at the Frontenac Club. The new 
governor was installed by Immediate 
Past Governor W. R. Cockburn. In 
accepting the duties as governor for 
1928, Governor Mills outlined a policy 
which if carefully followed will make 
1928 the most progressive year. Dur- 
ing the sessions frequent reference 
was made to the advancement in 1927 
and the building of five new clubs, 
namely, Cornwall, Halifax, Picton, 
Sarnia, and New Liskeard. 

J. Smyth Carter, paverety Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, presented 
the annual financial state- 
ment which showed the 
fine standing of the dis- 
trict. The Bowmanville 
Farm project which is 
supported by the Ontario 
clubs made splendid 
progress during the year 
1927. Kiwanis Lodge had 
opened and dedi- 
cated, a cash payment of 
$s,o00 has been made, 
with nearly $3,500 in the 
treasury for further pay- 
ment, 
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Top: Auto bus for crippled children presented to the St. Justin’s Hospital by the Kiwanis 


Club of St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec. 


Below: President Henry C. Heinz, Immediate Past President Ralph A. Amerman, Past 
Presidents Henry J. Elliott, whe died on New Year’s Day, John H. Moss, Robert H. Hixson, 
Harry E. Karr, Victor M. Johnson, Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, and a number of officials 
and members of the Montreal and St. Lawrence clubs were present at the dedication of 


the bus, 


1928 


headquarters has recently been opened and 
the Kiwanis delegates attending on Monday, 
January 9, were the first guests at the new 
hostelry. cca 
ew “Fers 

EARLY every club in the district was 

represented at the New Jersey Meet- 
ing of the District Board of Trustees and the 
installation of the 1928 district officers held 
in the Stacy Trent Hotel, Trenton, New 
Jersey, on January 4. 

Following the noon luncheon with the 
Trenton club, the various conferences were 
held. “Securing Club Confidence,” “Build- 
ing the Weekly Program,” “Building the 
Activity Program,” “What a Club Expects 
of Its Presidents” and “Common Pitfalls 
to Avoid” were some of the ~ subjects 
discussed by Past Governors William J. 
Carrington, Robert J. Rendall, Arnold Rippe, 
George Geiger and Will T. Bingham at the 
presidents and vice presidents’ conference 
presided over by Lieutenant Governor S. 
Edgar Cole. 

At the secretaries conference, Lieutenant 
Governor Fred C. Beans presiding, District 
Secretary James Killoch spoke on “The Co- 
operation I Would Choose to Receive from 
Club Secretaries,’ William P. Sherman, 
Asbury Park, “The Secretary’s Contact with 
His Club Committees,” George C. Hullen, 
Jersey City, “Keeping Secretarial Records,” 
Dwyer Jones, South Orange-Maplewood, 
“Readable Weekly Letters,” 

District Governor Stephen C, Pawley out- 
lined a comprehensive plan for the 
year at the district committee con- 
ference presided over by Lieutenant 
Governor Morton G. Haight. 

International Vice President Wil- 
liam C. Alexander spoke on “Guard- 
ing the Gift of Leadership” at the 
trustees’ conference presided over by 
District Governor Stephen C. Pawley. 
At this conference it was decided to 
continue the publishing of the district 
bulletin and a sum of money, which 
had been sent to Florida at the time 
of its disaster and which was later 
returned, was sent to the Vermont 
flood sufferers. 

A most comprehensive 
itinerary has been ar- 
ranged for the three weeks’ 
trip to and from Seattle 
next June. The district 
will have its own special 
train and judging from 
advance reservations New 
Jersey will be well rep- 
resented at Seattle. 

In the evening, follow- 
ing the dinner which was 
attended by 500, the new 
district officers were in- 
stalled by Past Governor 
Joseph B. Hottel. 

The memory of the late 
International Past Presi- 
dent Henry J. Elliott was 
honored by the delegates 
attending the New Jersey 
Meeting of the District 


Board of Trustees. 
* % * 
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time the capital of the Pacific-Northwest 
District through the taking of office of A. 
H. Syverson as District Governor. In 1924 
Spokane had a governor in the person of 
Judge C. C. Lantry. Governor Syverson has 
served as club secretary and president, as 
district secretary and lieutenant governor. 

November is. a great month for drives 
for funds apparently, for the record shows 
the following units working on Red Cross 
solicitations: Ashland, Baker, Elma, Med- 
ford, Sandpoint and Stanwood. The follow- 
ing did their bit for {their Community 
Chests: Astoria, Bellingham, Eugene, Kla- 
math Falls, Roseburg, Portland, Tacoma 
and Walla Walla. Centralia assisted the 
Y. M. C. A. and Moscow was in the field 
for the Boy Scouts Fund. 

Inter-club meetings of particular interest 
were those held by Centralia and Hoquiam 
at Aberdeen; Kelso and Longview at Cen- 
tralia; Chehalis at Centralia; Everett at 
Edmonds; Longview at Kelso; Peninsula, 
Vancouver, Camas and Oregon City at 
Portland; and Pasco at Walla Walla. 

Outstanding endeavors noted were the 
tree planting program of Aberdeen; the 
erection of Kiwanis road signs by Anacortes; 
the G. A. R. Day of the Portland club in 
coéperation with all the surrounding Ki- 
wanis clubs who brought in their veteran 
friends to hear the 7th Infantry Band Con- 
cert followed by an address by Dr. Clark 
P. Bissett of the University of Washington; 
the child welfare activities of New West- 
minster Kiwanians; the welcome arch 
erected at the International Boundary by 
Vancouver, B. C.; the five musical comedy 
performances put on for their welfare fund 
by Vancouver, B. C.; and three nights of 
minstrelsy of Victoria Kiwanians which 
netted over $1,000 for a boy’s work fund. 

Chairman Hugh Winder of the district 
committee on music is rapidly developing 
plans for a huge Kiwanis chorus from the 
district to assist in singing events at the 
International convention in Seattle in June. 


* * * 


Indiana 


HE meeting of the District Board of 

Trustees of the Indiana District was 
called by Governor Robert Chambers of 
Evansville to meet at the Athletic Club, 
Indianapolis, on Wednesday, January 11. Of 
the sixty-eight clubs in the district, sixty- 
five were represented. 

Following a plan started two years ago, 
a meeting of all present and past district 
officers whas arranged for the evening of 
January to. This meeting took the form 
of a banquet and there were present, forty- 
eight, present and past officers and invited 
guests. 

While no set program had been arranged 
for this meeting, there was an inter-change 
of ideas and opinions as well as experiences 
gained from the past, which was of great 
value and will be productive of unlimited 
good to the Indiana District, during the year. 

The meeting proper, was called to order 
promptly at nine-thirty, Wednesday morn- 
ing, there being two hundred and twenty- 
six representatives from outside the city of 
Indianapolis. Immediate Past Governor, 
Carl Endicott, presided at the opening of 
the meeting, and following the invocation, 
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Christmas Greeting card bearing the names of all 

the members of the Washington, D. C. club sent 

to Dr. William Mather Lewis. Dr. Lewis, former 

President of George Washington University, was 

an active member of the Washington club when 

he accepted the post of President of Lafayette 
College at Easton, Pennsylvania. 


presented the gavel to Governor “Bob” 
Chambers. 

Following this the regular introduction 
of the divisional lieutenant governors took 
place, and then the regular program of the 
conference. Past Governor Endicott gave 
a splendid report on the work of the dis- 
trict in 1927, and Governor Chambers pre- 
sented his plans for 1928, clearly and def- 
initely. 

Over two hundred and fifty were present 
at the noon luncheon, at which time the re- 
port and recommendations of the Committee 
on Business Standards was made by Walter 
C. Bineman. Following this address the 
divisional conferences for each of the six 
divisions of the district were held in various 
parts of the dining room, an average of 
over forty members attending each confer- 
ence. 

At two o’clock promptly the general ses- 
sions of the conference for the afternoon 
started.. These sessions lasted until three- 
fifteen, when the reports of the district com- 
mittees were taken up. It is notable that 
with a total of sixteen district committees, 
every chairman, excepting two was present 
and one of these was kept away on account 
of illness, and that all the committees, with 
the exception of one, presented excellent re- 
ports. Particularly outstanding among these 
reports were those on Kiwanis Education 
and Good Will and Grievances. 

The evening session, which was in charge 
of the Indianapolis Kiwanis club, as host, 
was a splendid evening of good fellowship. 

Particularly enjoyable were the addresses 
of Field Representative Frank Keene and 
Dr. E. E. Harper, President of Evansville 
College who spoke on “Creating and Stabil- 
izing Kiwanis Efforts.” Dr. Harper also 
gave an address on the “Daily Life of a 
Kiwanian.” 

Of special note in the arrangements for 
the meeting should be mentioned the prompt- 
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ness with which every detail moved under 
the guiding hand of Governor Chambers 
and the splendid arrangements which had 
been made by Jeff Fischer, Chairman of the 
International Committee on Publicity and a 
member of the Indianapolis club for the 
entertainment and convenience of every one 
attending the conference. 

Due to the inability of International Trus- 
tee Michael A. Gorman of Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, to be present, International Head- 
quarters was represented by Edwin S., 
Shortess of the Special Service Department. 

Viewed from both the number in attend- 
ance and the nature and importance of the 
program, this Meeting of the District Board 
of Trustees took on all the airs of a district 
convention and was one of tremendous plans 
for the Indiana District. 


* * * 


West Uirginia 
= 
HE Meeting of the District Board of 
Trustees which was held at the Chancel- 
lor Hotel, Parkersburg, West Virginia, Janu- 


ary 8-9, began with a dinner Sunday 
evening for the past district governors, 


lieutenant governors, and the newly elected 
district officers. Immediate Past Governor 
Randolph Bias acted as toastmaster. Fol- 
lowing the dinner the Executive Committee 
convened and formulated plans for the 
Monday sessions. 

International Trustee Russell C. Heddle- 
ston of East Liverpool, Ohio, gave those 
attending the conference on Monday morn- 
ing an interesting and instructive talk on 
Kiwanis. District Governor Frame stated 
the purposes and plans of the meeting and 
assigned the meeting places of the various 
committees. All but one or two of the district 
committee chairmen were present, and those 
not present were represented by delegates. 
The registration shows that approximately 
two-thirds of all the presidents, trustees, 
and secretaries were present, in addition to 
the committee chairmen. In all about too 
were present from all parts of the state. 
Every club in the district was represented 
by at least one member in an official capacity. 

At noon a luncheon was held in the hotel 
with Shirley Allen of the American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C., as the prin- 
cipal speaker. Representatives of the rail- 
roads were also present and spoke of the 
advantages of their lines on the proposed 
trip to Seattle to attend the International 
convention in June. The costs of the trip 
were also outlined and some excellent illus- 
trated literature was distributed. It is antic- 
ipated that West Virginia will be well 
represented at Seattle. 

Immediately after luncheon the Trustees’ 
Meeting was called. The budget for the 
year was gone over and various items added 
as called for by the various committees. The 
district taxes now amount to $2.50, with 
approximately 1,800 members in the district. 
Fixed charges amount to $1.00 per member, 
75 cents to the city entertaining the district 
convention and 25 cents to the State Good 
Roads Committee. 

The various committees presented their 
programs of work for the year, the main 
objectives of each being as follows: 

Laws and Regulations: Get the standard 
form of by-laws adopted by all the clubs of 
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the State; have them sent to International 
Headquarters for vise. 

Agriculture: Establish more friendly re- 
lations between town and country, The com- 
mittee suggested that each club draw a map 
of its trade territory, and locate all other 
clubs, 4-H camps, schools, and other organi- 
tie in with them on their projects 
Invite farmers to meetings; 
see that at least two farmers are members 
of the club. 
sort of “associate’’ membership be given some 


zations ; 
when possible. 


Committee suggested that a 


farmer in order to get him interested; that 
is, let him come to club meetings whenever 
he is in town, paying no dues, but paying 
for his luncheon, in the hope that he will 
become sufficiently interested to want to be- 
come an “active” member. Sponsor farmers’ 
day on ‘some regular meeting date. 

Attendance Recommended that each 
club enter “A” and “B” International At- 
tendance Contests, and that a district at- 
tendance contest, be conducted with prizes 
for each division, based on membership. 
Have the Committees on Kiwanis Education, 
Classification and Membership instruct new 
members on attendance rules and regula- 
tions 

Efficiency It was urged that each club 
report its activities for the year 1927 to 
International by February 15, 1928. An 
efhciency contest will be conducted for the 
district, scoring the clubs on a basis of roo 
points possible. From 5 to 15 points are to 
be credited for such items as getting reports 
for 1927 in to the district governor on time; 
secretary's report by the roth of the fol- 
lowing month; holding meetings once a 
month; being free of debt; dues collected; 
etc, 

Business Standards: It was recommended 
that this committee be in charge of at least 
four meetings during the year. 

Classification and Membership: Make up 
list of all classifications desirable in the com- 
munity and find worthy men to fill them. 
Recommends that classifications be strictly 
adhered to. 

Inter-Club -Relations: Sloga.: “Step on 
the gas and go to another town; take a little 
music and bring a 
good clown.” One 
inter-club visit to be 
made during the 
year, each club to 
select the one it will 
visit, and a prize to 
be offered for greatest 
mileage by each club 
making the visit. 
Also, during the year, 
a member of one club 
visiting another in 
the district will be 
credited with the 
mileage between the 
clubs, provided his 
visit is reported by 
the secretary, 

Good Will: Recom- 
mended that the Re- 
ception Committee be 
on the job, not only 
to welcome a club's 
own meinbers, but 
especially the visitors. 
Call every one by his 
first name, and fine 
every one to cents for 


failure to so address a member, or for call- 
ing him “mister.” Consult frequently with 
Committees on Membership and Attendance 
to see why members are apparently losing 
interest. Take small presents to inter-club 
meetings. 

Music: Plan to send some song leader on 
a visit to each club in the district. 

Publicity: Recommended the publication of 
a district bulletin, monthly or bi-monthly, as 
funds will permit. Committee reported that 
a four-page sheet, about eight inches square, 
two-column, could be published for about 
$32.00 an issue, including postage to the 
various club secretaries who would be ex- 
pected to distribute it to the individual 
members with their weekly letters. The 
chairman of the committee exhibited a copy 
of all the various district bulletins, stating 
their cost, and how they were paid for, 
whether by assessment, or from the regular 
budget of the district. 
expects each secretary to forward a copy of 


Publicity committee 


his weekly letter to the committee and to 
every other Secretary in the State as well as 
the district and International offices. The 
committee will forward to the various clubs 
general information to be incorporated in 
their weekly letters, and will also supply 
the daily papers in the towns where clubs 
are located with general news items. The 
chairmen of the Committee on Publicity of 
the various clubs is expected to forward to 
the district committee by the 25th of each 
month a report of the activities of his club 
during the month. Outstanding accomplish- 
ments will be forwarded to THE KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE for publication. Routine and 
usual matters will be published in the direct 
bulletin, if ome is established. The co- 
operation of the lieutenant governors and 
the district officers was asked in getting the 
monthly reports of activities to the commit- 
tee for their temporary use in summarizing 
the work of the district. 

Under-Privileged Child: Create senti- 
ment for inclusion of item in next legislative 
budget for trained orthopedic surgeon. 


Vocational Guidance: See that this com- 
mittee is appointed. Devote four meetings 





You may be next! Engleweod, Chicago, Kiwanians were given a graphic illustration of the results 
ef careless driving when this tableau was presented at a meeting of the club during Safety Week. 
Demonstrating the after effects of a bad collision are Dr. E. R. Reynolds, S. H. Kirby, Henry C. 

Eierdam, Gerard DeSwarte, and Dr. M. Philip C b 
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in the year to this committee’s work. Give 
vocational guidance to high school students. 
Have members give talks on their own busi- 
ness or profession, pointing out its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Keep deserving 
students in school, especially the bright ones 
without means for high school or university 
training. Get them some jobs to work at 
to pay expenses, or if they are interested in 
your line of work, take them to your office 
or factory and let them see you do it and 
see the wheels go round. Put on some vo- 
cational exhibits. Slogan: “A job for every 
youth, and a youth on the job.” 

Education: Instruct new members in the 
principles and practices of Kiwanis. Let 
them know there is work for each one and 
have him get on the job. Use International 
questionnaire to see how much they know 
about the organization. Have divisional! 
conferences of education committees of the 
clubs. Get the members to attend district 
and International 
ferences, and make inter-club visitations, 
not only in a body, but individually when- 
ever opportunity will permit. 


conventions and _ con- 


Forestry: Committee plans to put on a 
forestry campaign in May when Shirley 
Allen of the American Forestry Association 
or some other member of that organization 
will address each club in the state. 

Good Roads: A special meeting of this 
committee will be called at an early date 
when plans for publicity in connection with 
the proposed $35,000,000 State Good Roads 
Bonds issue will be formulated. Each club 
was requested to forward to Chairman 
Snedeker the name of its committeeman. 

The visiting Kiwanians were entertained 
at dinner at Trinity Parish House by the 
Parkersburg club. Immediate Past District 
Governor Bias presented the new Governor, 
Nat T. Frame, with the gavel and his badge 
of office. Immediate Past Governor Bias, 
was given a Past Governor’s badge and was 
also presented with a watch by the district 
as a memento of his services to the district. 
International Trustee Heddleston delivered 
an inspiring address on Kiwanis. Before 
adjournment was 
taken, those as- 
sembled stood a mo- 
ment in silence in 
respect for Past Inter- 
national Trustee, I. 
C. White, who died 
November 25, 1927. 

Those in attendance 
at the meeting were 
greatly impressed 
with the businesslike 
and efficient manner 
in which it was con- 
ducted by Governor 
Frame, and the pre- 
diction was made that 
West Virginia Ki- 
wanis will move for- 
ward and upward 
during 1928. There 
was in evidence much 
good feeling and an 
undercurrent which 
suggested that work 
is to be done and will 
be done this year or 
“we'll know the 
reason why.” 
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The Key Club for Boys 


Kiwanis (lub of Sacramento, California, Institutes (lub for High School Boys 


Patterned after Kiwanis 


By FRANK C, VINCENT 


Director, VocaTionaLt Epucation, Crry ScHoois, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


MemBeEr, Kiwanis CLuB OF SACRAMENTO 


HE Key Club is a new type of 
Kiwanis service which was in- 
stituted by the Sacramento Ki- 
wanis club; and, having 
proved its worth, is being adopted by 
other California clubs. It is a junior 
service club composed of high school 
boys who are the “key” boys of the 
school, banded together in the same 
spirit of service that bands men of in- 
dustry and the professions into groups 
called Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, etc. 

It is characteristically a Kiwanis 
function because its constitution is 
built upon the Kiwanis Constitution. 
It is sponsored by the Kiwanis club and 
recognized as one of its activities which 
carries on over the years doing much 
valuable work and possessing possi- 
bilities which have not been attained, 
even yet, by the Kiwanis club. 

Its membership is composed of boys 
who have definitely declared them- 
selves upon their vocations. No more 
than two of each classification may be- 
long. Boys are elected who are not 
only leaders, but who have already 
selected their future vocations. 

In this the club is similar to Ki- 
wanis. In fact, in most of its charac- 
teristics, it is frankly like the men’s 
club which has helped to found it. 

They lunch at noon, sing a patriotic 
song, pay allegiance to the flag and 
country, attend to certain routine mat- 
ters of business, sing some lively songs, 
have reports of committees, and listen 
to the speaker of the day. 

They are on the alert for charity 
and service. They have their good- 
natured parliamentary battles, pay 
their fines with a smile, learn the game 
of “give and take,” and are practicing 
the little courtesies which characterize 
true leadership. 

They use application blanks, notifi- 
cation of election blanks, attendance 
blanks, and even membership cards; 
all of which are adaptations of the Ki- 
wanis forms. 


Key Club Closely Supervised 


Very close supervision over the Key 
club is maintained by the Kiwanis 
club. A member of the Kiwanis club 


who is also a member of the school 
faculty is made the faculty sponsor for 
the Key club by the school administra- 
tion. He is present at all their lunch- 
eons, attends their board of director’s 
meetings, and quietly guides the activi- 
ties, and serves as adviser. This he 
does from behind the scenes in such a 








The Sacramento, California, 
Kiwanis club will be pleased to 
mail to any Kiwanis club rep- 
resentatives a booklet, entitled 
“Plan and Constitution of 
Sacramento Key Club,” which 
1s convenient for organization 
purposes.—E ditor. 




















manner that the boys still exercise their 
initiative, dependability, resourceful- 
ness, and originality without any feel- 
ing of restraint from the adviser. Plans 
for the next luncheon are carefully 
laid with the advice of the sponsor at 
the board of director’s meeting which is 
held regularly during the week before 
each luncheon. 

The club started with an enrollment 
of nine, and has been increased to its 
maximum limit of forty-five, with a 
waiting list. The limit was placed on 
the membership because a larger num- 
ber would not permit many of the 
members to participate in its activities, 
thereby causing them to lose interest, 
and because a larger number is too 
unwieldy for constructive leadership 
training. 

At each luncheon of the Kiwanis 
club a member is selected by appoint- 
ment or lot to appear at the next lunch- 
eon of the Key club and tell in ten or 
fifteen minutes something pertaining to 
his business. 

In like manner, at each luncheon of 
the Key club, a member who draws 
the “attendance prize” is presented 
with a ticket for the next Kiwanis 
luncheon as guest of the Kiwanis club. 
When his turn comes at roll call he 
answers for himself, just as though he 
were a Kiwanian, announcing his 
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name, that he is a member of the Key 
club, giving his classification, and 
thanking the Kiwanis club for the good 
message which the former Kiwanian 
delivered who appeared at the last Key 
club luncheon. 

When this Key club member returns 
to his own club he must give an ex- 
temporaneous report of what took place 
at the Kiwanis luncheon. And the 
Kiwanian who reported to the Key club 
luncheon is often called upon for a re- 
port of his visit. This relationship has 
built up a strong bond of fellowship 
which is having a very wholesome 
effect in both clubs. 


Boys Simulate Kiwanis 


The membership of the Kiwanis 
clubs is composed of the most high- 
minded and successful business and 
professional men of the community, 
who are banded together as social units 
with definite objectives for community 
service. The boys immediately catch 
the spirit of Kiwanis and endeavor to 
simulate its activities. 

The various. service clubs are most 
valuable aids to good government to- 
day. They are educating leaders, 
teaching right habits of living and 
thinking, and are raising the ideals of 
business to a higher plane. They are 
training their members to be good citi- 
zens. For the young lads of elementary 
school age the boy scout clubs are do- 
ing a similar service. For the girls, 
the girl scouts and the camp fire girls 
are engaged in the same task. These 
are all democratic organizations with 
high ideals and unselfish motives. 

Unfortunately there is no well or- 
ganized plan of kindred nature and 
ideals for the youth of high school age. 
Such clubs are sorely needed. There 
is a great opportunity for a real serv- 
ice here. It is instinctive for human 
beings to form into social groups. We 
call it the “gang” spirit. They gather 
about a natural leader; they are loyal 
to him; they pattern after him. If the 
leader is good, the “gang” is apt to be 
good. If he is bad, so likely the “gang” 
will take on bad characteristics. The 
boy “gangs” of our large cities are 
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well-known. The “gangs” of tough 
men are notorious. It is natural for 
boys to “gang” together as it is for 
men. 

The secret club or school fraternity 
is an instance of the “gang”’ spirit op- 
erating in the high school. It is an 
organization with selfish purposes and 
aims. That it is an undesirable form 
of organization is evident from the 
fact that California and many other 
states forbid the secret club or frater- 
nity in our public schools. Sad ex- 
perience has taught us that it is an evil 
type of organization. 

Leaders arise in every form of social 
group. If the group has low or selfish 
aims, the leader usually selected is one 
who can lead in activities which are 
opposed to the best interests of society. 
On the contrary, if the group has high 
aims and ideals, its leader usually has 
or develops traits which place him in 
advance of his followers. Youth and 
manhood have organizations which 
provide for “gangs” whose aims are 
healthful, wholesome, and manly. But 
there is no such organization for the 
lads of high school age. 

The Kiwanis club of Sacramento, 
recognizing this need fostered the or- 
ganization of a junior service club in 
the Sacramento High School. Because 
its aim is to train and to develop 
leaders, it has been called the Key club. 
Its members are the key youths of the 
high school—clean, manly boys of ath- 
letic and scholastic ability. 

The aims of the Key Club include 
the promotion of better citizenship in 
and out of school and the doing of 
some specific service for others. 


Activities of Key Club 


Among the activities of the Sacra- 
mento Key Club may bé cited the fol- 
lowing : 

Sponsoring the stag party, which is 
a gathering of the boys of the school in 
the gymnasium each semester to get 
acquainted and witness an athletic pro- 
gram. 

Erecting the Christmas tree in the 
lobby of the school and taking the lead 
in collecting the toys and money for 
the city’s charity commission. 

Serving as guides for the new stu- 
dents who are wholly lost for a few 
days in the roaming school plant which 
covers several acres of ground. 

Acting as officials for certain school 
activities, thereby keeping in touch 
with the administration of the school. 

Keeping a constant interest in the 
school, with the one idea in mind that 
if there is any thing to be done that 
requires the backing of an organization 
to promote its welfare, the Key Club 
will be the first to offer its services. 

There are in the two clubs classifica- 
tions which are similar. The Kiwanian 
architects, doctors, lawyers, contractors, 
painters, plumbers, engineers, etc., are 
in a position to give valuable assistance 
to the Key Club boys of similar classi- 
fications. 


W ork for the Committee on Vocational 
Guidance 


Right there is where the good work 
of the Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement can begin to take 
root. Not every person is qualified to 
advise youngsters, but any man who 
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has made of his work such a success 
that he can gain and maintain a definite 
classification in a Kiwanis club should 
be able to show the way to the young- 
ster who wants to arrive at the same 
destination. All of us have gone a 
long way around to the place where 
we now stand. If a moment’s retro- 
spection has any value whatsoever, the 
benefits should be handed down to the 
youngsters who are eagerly clamboring 
to ride on the same band wagon with 
us. 

There should be many opportunities 
for boys to get employment from the 
Kiwanians of similar classifications. 

The Key Club service of the Ki- 
wanis clubs can continue over the years 
doing better work each year as ex- 
perience will dictate. But it is not a 
financial burden upon the Kiwanis 
club as some activities are. The good 
that a service club can do in a com- 
munity need not necessarily to be 
measured by the number of dollars 
spent during any given time. The boys 
pay their own dues each semester which 
provide ample funds for their work. 

Some Kiwanians may want to have 
the club put up rewards to stimulate 
the boys to greater activities. It is not 
necessary to drain the Kiwanis funds 
for that purpose. But, for a better 
reason, it should not be done; Ki- 
wanians are not serving because they 
expect rewards measured in monetary 
terms; neither should the Key Club 
members. If the Kiwanians will take 
a keen interest in the activities of the 
Key Club, laud them for their work, 

(Turn to page 96) 
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Chicago, Illinois, Engages in Sports 

For the purpose of promoting fellowship 
and getting better acquainted with one an- 
other, the Kiwanis Club of Chicago, is 
promoting bowling and golfing activities. 
Three years ago, Howard 


the Kiwanis club members “adopted” twenty 
boys who were without the proper clothing 
and books to attend school and provided 
them with these necessities. 

Miami Kiwanians are making plans for 


the club who acted as waiters. After the 
dinner each child was presented with pres- 
ents. “Santa Claus’—a member of the 
club who speaks both English and Spanish 
(the greater part of the kiddies were of 

very poor Mexican fami- 





T. Webb, chairman of the 
Committee on Sports, or- 
ganized a six-team bowl- 
ing league with five men 
to the team. This has in- 
creased in interest to such 
a degree that the league 
now has grown to four- 
teen teams of five men 
each, with a score of sub- 
stitutes, so that there are 
now nearly too men in the 
club who are enjoying this 
fun, fellowship and exer- 
cise. It is one of the larg- 
est and most active bowl- 
ing leagues in Chicago 








ees | 


lies living over in “Old 
| 


Town”)—was very much 
present, going up and 
down the lines chatting 
with the little tots and dis- 
tributing gifts. 

* * 
Americus, Georgia, 
Promotes Farm Club 
Work 

Last spring, upon recom- 
mendation of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture of the 
Americus, Georgia, Ki- 
wanis club, it was unani- 
mously agreed that the 
club would coéperate with 
County Agent H. A. 








and meets one evening a 
week during the season. 

During the golfing sea- 
son semi-monthly outings are held at various 
golf courses and during the past summer a 
total of 138 members attended one or more 
of these outings. At one outing there were 
65 members of the club present and taking 
part. 

* * 

Baseball League at Miami, Florida 

Under-privileged child work is being 
emphasized in the Miami, Florida, Kiwanis 
club. For the last three years the club has 
sponsored a boys’ baseball league during 
the school vacation months, providing the 
teams with necessary equipment and super- 
vising all games. As a result of this work 
the local juvenile court judge reported a 
decline of 80 per cent in boy delinquency 
which he credited to the Kiwanis club’s 
efforts. 

During the winter months last year a 
boys’ club was formed under the auspices 
of the Committee on Under-Privileged Child. 
Principals of the various Miami schools 
selected as members of the club, boys who 
were most in need of such an affiliation and 
guidance. They included the “gang” leaders 
in nearly every school of the city. These 
lads gathered once each week at the Y. M. 
C. A. where they had one hour in the gym- 
nasium, one hour in the pool and one hour 
at supper supplemented by movies, songs 
and talks. Members of the Kiwanis club 
took them to their homes afterward in their 
automobiles. Reports made later by the 
teachers showed that these boys had ad- 
vanced. considerably in both studies and 
attendance. 

At the opening of the present school year 





Community toboggan slide erected by the Kiwanis Club of Lindsay, Ontario. 


the entertainment of the members of the 
All Chicago Kiwanis Clubs’ Golf Tour and 
their wives who are expected to spend two 
days in Miami during their annual pilgrim- 
age to Florida which is to be held this 
year during February. The party will ar- 
rive in Miami in the morning, spend the 
day playing on one of the golf courses, 
and sightseeing, leaving in the late after- 
noon for Havana. On their return three 
days later they will spend a second day 
in Miami. Deep sea fishing, excursions 
over the marine gardens in a glass-bottomed 
boat, luncheon, dinner, and a ball, are 
among the entertainment features being 
planned by Edwin C. Wakefield and his 
committee. The Coral Gables Kiwanis club 
is cooperating in planning for the enter- 
tainment of the visitors. 
es 


Santa Visits Las Vegas, New Mexico 

One of the outstanding activities of the 
Kiwanis Club of Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
during 1927 was the giving of a real 
Christmas dinner to 127 children gathered 
from the poor families of the community. 
During the week before Christmas special 
committees sought out the poor children, 
whose lot was such that unless some kindly 
Providence intervened, Christmas to them 
would be no different from any other day 
in the year—just another day of hunger, 
cold and deprivation. The little waifs were 
given tickets that would entitle them to be 
dinner guests of Kiwanis at one of the 
leading hotels in Las Vegas. One hundred 
and twenty-seven children were present 
and the dinner was served by members of 
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Cliett, who is also a Ki- 
wanian, in featuring agri- 
cultural club work among 
farm boys. Each Kiwanian chose one or 
two boys as pals. Seventy-three boys en- 
rolled in the corn, cotton; calf and pig clubs. 
After each Kiwanian had chosen his boy 
they met and discussed what project the boy 
was interested in and what he might need. 
In a short time friendly relations were 
established with the boys and their parents 
and boys began to plant their acre of corn 
or cotton, buy their pigs or calves, assisted 
in many instances by their Kiwanian friends. 

‘After a good start had been made, County 
Agent Cliett announced that he wanted to 
take fifty boys to the Boys’ Club Camp at 
the State College of Agriculture. Each Ki- 
wanian was requested to assist his little 
friend in raising $7.00 to help pay the boy’s 
expenses. It was understood that no free 
contributions would be accepted, but that 
the boys were to earn the $7.00. Thirty-nine 
boys qualified, handed in their money and 
left for Atlanta. A visit was made to the 
State Capitol, Stone Mountain, Athens and 
the State Agricultural College. They spent 
one week studying, playing, and having a 
wonderful holiday. 

The following summarizes the work of 
the club boys: There were seventy-three 
boys engaged in club work; thirty-nine 
attended the Boys’ Club Camp; thirty-three 
members of the Pig Club raised’ fifty-four 
pigs worth over $2,000, winning $1,100 in 
prizes; eleven Calf Club members raised 
eleven pure bred calves worth $800, and 
winning $100 in prizes; eleverr Cotton Club 
boys produced 4,957 pounds of lint cotton 
worth over $900; fifteen Corn Club boys 
produced 717 bushels of corn, 
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A Camp for Boy and Girl Scouts at 
Paw Paw, Michigan 

The most important activity of the Paw 
Paw, Michigan, Kiwanis club during the 
past year was the furnishing of a camp for 
Boy and Girl Scouts. This project will 
mean an investment of $3,000 over a five- 
year period all of which was subscribed by 
the members. Six hundred dollars was the 
amount paid in last year. A building and 
two lots were purchased near a lake four 
miles from town. The members held sever- 
al “bees” when they donned overalls, brought 
their tools and built a new gallery, tables, 
benches, installed water and lights and made 
things comfortable for the boys and girls. 
There are plenty of woods for hiking at 
Camp “Pawkiwan,” a bathing beach and a 
fieet of rowboats. 

The club also supplied certified seed for 
twenty-three boys and girls of the 4-H 
Extension Potato Club. In the fall the 
potatoes were exhibited at the Michigan 
District Kiwanis Convention where they 
attracted much attention. Later the boys 
and girls were guests of the Paw Paw club 
and furnished the program consisting of 
songs and talks on their experiences. This 
work was carried on under the direction 
of the county agricultural agent and the 
agricultural director of the Paw Paw High 
School, the object being to improve the seed 
potato of the community. Nearly 500 bushels 
of this improved seed are on the farms sur- 
rounding the town ready to be planted 
next spring 

. > + 
Amsterdam, New York, Plants Christmas 
Trees 

For the first time a public tree lighting 
ceremony for the people of institutions has 
been carried out in Amsterdam at Christmas 
time. The idea of planting and lighting a 
tree originated with Marcus Rasmussen, 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Amsterdam, 
New York, who on his return from a western 
trip during the holiday season saw lighted 
Christmas trees on the lawns of institutions 
in various cities through which he passed. 
Realizing that this good work was not being 
done in Amsterdam, he suggested that the 
Amsterdam Kiwanis club follow this prac- 
tice. The club officers went further than 
merely placing a tree—they purchased a 
tree and planted it, 


lead, with the result that more than $1,600 
was raised to equip a community play- 
ground. 

Several months ago the club sent a com- 
mittee before the city council to ask that a 
plot adjacent to the new city swimming 
pool be set aside as a playground for the 
children of the city. The council raised the 
question of funds for equipment, feeling that 
the city treasury could not stand the burden. 

Kiwanis was equal to the occasion and took 
lead in promoting a musical comedy entitled 
“That’s That” which was produced before 
excellent houses. A large program filled 
with advertisements indicated the support of 
the community and produced over $1,000. 

Much credit for this success is given to 
Kiwanian J. L. McDermitt for his effort in 
generally supervising the plans for the 
production, and in the sale of advertise- 
ments for the program. The Kiwanis club 
called upon other organizations and in- 
dividuals of the community for co-operation 
in the undertaking, and the response was 
excellent. 

. * *% 
Monmouth, Illinois, Entertains Foot’ all 
Squads 

Football was lauded as a maker of charac- 
ter and a builder of ideals by Dick Hanley, 
Northwestern University football mentor, 
and other speakers at the recent football 
banquet sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Monmouth, Illinois. More than 400 letter- 
men, coaches and sport fans from twelve 
schools attended this affair. 

Delegations from high schools at Abing- 
den, Aledo, Alexis, Biggsville, Blandins- 
ville, Colchester, Keithsburg, Kirkwood, 
Monmouth, Roseville and Viola were guests 
in addition to the Monmouth College varsity 
and freshmen squads. At the closing of 
the banquet Kiwanian W. H. Wood pre- 
sented blankets to the seniors on the college 
squad. 

“=e 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania, Contributes 
Towards Home 

Twenty children from the Mizpah Home 
and the Country Almhouse were entertained 
by the Kiwanians of Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 
In addition to providing a fine dinner, 
clothes and toys, the club presented a check 
for $784.50 to the Home. This amount 
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together with the $6,500 which the club 
contributed two years ago has wiped out 
the mortgage on the Home. 

Other activities include surgical treatment 
for a little crippled boy, donations to the 
Good Samaritan Hospital, Visiting Nurse 
Association, Community Health Council, 
Salvation Army, and entertainment for 
children of tubercular parents. 

* » * 
Moline, Illinois, Sponsors City-Country 
Good Will Meeting 

At a meeting of more than 600 farmers 
and Moline, Illinois, business men, held 
under the auspices of the Kiwanis club, 
Sam Thompson of Quincy, Illinois, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
made a plea for farm relief legislation and 
the development of waterways. Mr. Thomp- 
son cited measures taken by the country as 
a whole to aid the railroads to stabilize 
finance and to help labor and advocated 
similar assistance for the American farmer. 
He stressed the relation between the pros- 
perity of the farmer and the prosperity 
of other industries by saying that the farmer 
is threadbare, needs implements, clothes, and 
manufactured material, that he is ready to 
buy, and the only thing lacking is an adjust- 
ment that will enable him to get enough 
from his products to buy other commodities. 

» * * 
Stockton, California, Entertains 300 
Children 

Three hundred little children, joy-starved 
children, to whom Christmas meant nothing 
more than wistful looking through the store 
windows at the gorgeous gifts inside, were 
guests of the Stockton, California, Kiwanis 
club, at a Christmas party in the auditorium 
of the Lafayette school. 

A Christmas party for poor children is an 
annual event of the Kiwanis club. 

* 8 @ 
Syracuse, New York, Potato Club 

“*Probably no activity is of more impor- 
tance to the future standing, prosperity, and 
social position of agriculture than boys’ and 
girls’ farm clubs. Their activities warrant 
the belief that they will greatly aid in the 
solution of many of the problems of farm 
life.” Calvin Coolidge. 

The above statement was taken from 
the front page of a little folder issued by 
the Syracuse, New 
York Kiwanis club, 








giving the children 
and women of two in- 
stitutions a perma- 
nent tree to enjoy in 
the summer as well as 
in the winter. On 
Arbor Day of each 
year the club will 
plant a tree in some 
prominent part of the 
city until Amsterdam 
is well supplied. 
see 
Raton, New Mexico 
Appreciates “That's 
That” 

The phrase “That's 
That” has taken on 
a new significance in 
Raton, New Mexico, 
for it now represents 
to the Raton people a 
fine community proj- 
ect in which the Ki- 
wanis club took the 


Over 3,000 


Manchester, Indiama. At the banquet followi 





giving the following 
information — relative 
to the Syracuse Pota- 
to club. “The Ki- 
wanis club again in- 
vites boys between 
the ages of ten and 
twenty interested in 
growing potatoes to 
join the potato club, 
carried on in cooper- 
ation with the 4-H 
club work of Onon- 
daga County. The 
aims of Kiwanis 
both local and inter- 
national, are to pro- 
mote a closer rela- 
tionship between the 
farmer and city man 
so that each will be 








attended the Pig Club Round-up sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of North 
this event each Kiwanian entertained his Pig 


bey and the bey’s father. 


able to have a better 
understanding of the 
other’s point of view. 
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THE 


Functions and Inter-Re- 
lation of the Inter- 
national District and Club 


Units of Kiwanis 
(From page 79) 


and funds of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. 

“(b) To create, supervise and control 
chartered clubs and districts or 
other groups of chartered clubs 
and divisions thereof.” 


Article VI, Section 1: “For the pur- 
pose of promoting the best interests of 
Kiwanis, the Board of Trustees shall 
create, supervise and control districts 
of chartered clubs and shall establish 
the boundaries thereof.” 


Under the Standard Form for Dis- 
trict By-Laws, Article II states: 

“The objects of this district shall be 
to seek within the district and through 
the clubs of the district the attainment 
of the objects of Kiwanis International 
as set forth in the Constitution: 

“To increase the fellowship and co- 
operative effort of the clubs within the 
district, to coéperate with Kiwanis In- 
ternational in building new clubs, and 
in educating and strengthening clubs 
within the district. 

“To promote participation of the 
clubs of the district in the general ob- 
jectives, programs and policies of the 
district, and of Kiwanis International.” 

In the Standard Form for Club By- 
Laws are set forth the objects which 
are the same objects as set forth in our 
International Constitution under Ar- 
ticle II and which are the foundation 
and provide the fundamental structure 
of our entire organization. Our pro- 
gram of Kiwanis service and the justi- 
fication of our existence are based upon 
these objects. 

Article II states: “The objects of 
this club shall be: 

“To give primacy to the human and 
spiritual rather than to the material 
values of life. 

“To encourage the daily living of 
the Golden Rule in all human rela- 
tionships. 

“To promote the adoption and the 
application of higher social, business 
and professional standards. 

“To develop, by precept and exam- 
ple, a more intelligent, aggressive and 
serviceable citizenship. 

“To provide through this club, 
practical means to form enduring 
friendships, to render altruistic service 
and to build a better community. 

“To coéperate in creating and main- 
taining that sound public opinion and 
high idealism which make possible the 
increase of righteousness, justice, pa- 
triotism and good will.” 

The objectives and activities which 
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Hotels Statler 


BUFFALO CLEVELAND DETROIT 


1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


BS O83: ON 


1300 Rooms 1300 Baths 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


Basic Statler Policies 


Fixed, unchanging rates posted in every room. 


Private bath and circulating ice-water in every room. 
Recognition of the guest’s right to courteous, interested, helpful 
service from every Statler employee ; and if you get unsatisfactory 


service and the local manage- 
ment does not satisfy you, I wll. 


Otiloren. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


2200 Rooms— NEW YORK — 2200 Baths 


(Opp. Pennsylvania Station — Statler Operated) 
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‘The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


Mie Edward Hotel 


Toronto, Canada 

Kiwanians stopping at the 
> hotel kindly designate that 
- 


they are Kiwanians when 


registering 
OFAMERICA P. K. Hunt, Manager. 
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| IN MONTREAL | 


The Kiwanis Club weeee on = Fperatey, at 12:20at 
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ON DOMINION SQUARE 

















Travellers 


Plan to stay at Kiwanis 
hotels when you are away 
from home and visit a 
Kiwanis meeting. When 
registering tell them you 
are a Kiwanian and that 
you saw their adver- 
tisement in 
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The ANDREW JACKSON 
Nashville -Tenn 
Me TUTWILER. 
The REDMONT 
Birmingham-Qla 
The ANSLEY 
The PIEDMONT 
Atlanta ~ Ga 
The CARLING 


Jacksonville -Fla 


Dinkler Hotels Co.Inc 


Louis J. Dinkler, Ch’m’n Board 
Carling L. Dinkler, Pres. 

John Loti, Vice-Pres. 

Henry C. Heinz, Sec. and Treas. 





Dispensers of True Southern Hospitality 
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were adopted at our Memphis Conven- 
tion and which all clubs are urged to 
carry out as a part of their program 
are directly based upon the objects as 
stated. The Kiwanis Business Stand- 
ards which were developed and were 
submitted to the clubs during the past 
year are directly based upon these 
same objects. Kiwanis literature which 
has been developed since the inception 
of our organization is all based upon 
these objects. The programs of our 
various International committees which 
have been developed after much 
thought and from a wide field of ex- 
perience are all directly based on these 
objec ts. 

Any club that has based its program 
of service directly upon these objects 
has been a success. Some of our clubs 
that have felt that their field of en- 
deavor has been too limited and as a 
result have tried to develop an all- 
inclusive program have found the er- 
rors of their way and have either 
started to disintegrate as true Kiwanis 
clubs or else have awakened to a re- 
alization that the program as outlined 
in our Constitution is the one that 
marks the road to success and have re- 
turned to the Kiwanis program. 

It is more than necessary then that 
all clubs should realize the particular 
held which Kiwanis was organized to 
develop in our respective communities. 
We must not scatter our talents but 
must place them where they will ex- 
pand and will do the most good. Un- 
fortunately, there has been a tendency 
upon the part of many of our clubs to 
undertake many projects without first 
having made a thorough study of the 
situation as it affects their own mem- 
bership, and other organizations in the 
community. Other clubs have been 
too ready to promulgate the high ideals 
and objects of Kiwanis, but have failed 
to put them into practice. We must 
remember that every community need 
is not a proper Kiwanis activity and 
that it should also be remembered that 
no community has been selected where 
there are not abundant and proper Ki- 
wanis activities awaiting development 
by the club. 

The obligation of Kiwanis is to 
leave business welfare to the Chamber 
of Commerce, religious affairs to the 
church, political affairs to political 
parties, government to the proper offi- 
cials and charitable and philanthrop- 
ical activities to community chests or 
to the directors of each particular or- 
ganization, and that the interest of 
Kiwanis is that of providing leader- 
ship, by making constructive sugges- 
tions and in seeing that these various 
bodies function in an honest and prop- 
er manner. Any Kiwanis club which 


tries to develop an all-inclusive pro- 
gram of activities or that undertakes 
to be the financial sponsor for each 


and every organization making such a 
request, will soon have its members 
discouraged and as a result disinter- 
ested, and there will come a general 
breaking down of the club morale. 

There is a wide field of activities 
available under this Kiwanis program. 
It is designed to meet the needs of 
every community. It is submitted to 
the clubs so that each unit will not 
develop some particular hobby and ride 
that hobby to the exclusion of many 
pressing community needs. There is 
a definite plea coming to all of the 
service clubs today from the national 
boys’ work agencies asking for assist- 
ance in the way of personal service and 
for lay leadership in carrying on their 
program. There is an urgent need for 
a thorough study in any community 
concerning our civic need and of the 
growing tendency toward political in- 
difference. 

What is happening in every com- 
munity in reference to the growing de- 
mand for more stability in our home 
life? What do we know in regard to 
the problem of commercial recreation ? 
Are all the facilities for public recrea- 
tion such as the schools and churches 
being used to their full capacity for 
recreation and civic activities? Do we 
realize how many boys there are in 
every community who need the in- 
fluence in their lives of some man with 
high ideals and an unselfish interest ? 
Are we developing leadership and then 
seeing that it is being used ? 

These are some of the functions of a 
Kiwanis club, as stated in our objects, 
and in our inter-relationship. It is the 
direct responsibility of those of us who 
are gathered here to see that the clubs 
under our direction and leadership 
know their responsibility and obliga- 
tion. In substantiation of this we quote 
from the Manual for Club Officers 
and Committees : 

“The activities of these units (the 
club, district and International) are 
interwoven and intermeshed. The 
problem is not to change the structure 
but it is properly to understand and 
appreciate the proper functions of these 
three factors. Let us ever remember 
that the functions of all clubs are re- 
stricted generally speaking to a par- 
ticular locality and that the work of 
such clubs is community building and 
leadership.” 

The functions and inter-relations of 
the club, district and International are 
the same. They are basic, fixed and 
fundamental. It is just as necessary 
for our units to observe this provision 
as it is any others as stated in our Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. 

The responsibility for a thorough 
and widespread understanding of this 
subject rests with the district governor. 
If there are any who are not in accord 
with the International policy, this. is 
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the time and place to arrive at a def- 
inite understanding. Your position as 
an International officer might be com- 
pared to that of a captain of one of 
our trans-Atlantic liners. By virtue 
of your position, you are in direct com- 
mand of the ship, your district. The 
responsibility and management are en- 
tirely yours. Your passengers, the 
club and your company, International, 
expect you to reach the destination for 
which you started. This destination 
is our Kiwanis program of service out- 
lined by your stockholders, our Inter- 
national convention, and promulgated 
and carried out by the directors, the In- 
ternational Board of Trustees. Each 
captain provides his own method in the 
management of his ship but all proceed 
to this definite port, or carrying out 
of International objects, objectives, ac- 
tivities and policies by all the clubs of 
your district. 

The proper functioning of the dis- 
trict rests directly upon your shoulders. 
It is essential that you study and re- 
alize the duties which will be required 
of you. I cannot too strongly impress 
upon you that the primary reason for 
the creation and development of the 
district was the need of intensive Ki- 
wanis educational work. If you and 
under your guidance and direction your 
lieutenant governors and your district 
committees carry to the clubs in your 
district the message of Kiwanis activi- 
ties as outlined by this Council, by the 
International Board of Trustees and 
by your International committees and 
because of your leadership, these clubs 
put this program into active operation, 
your year of service will be a success. 
Unfortunately, in the past, many gov- 
ernors have had a misconception of 
their duties and as a result, misunder- 
standings, embarrassments and diffi- 
culties have been the result. Let me 
cite to you a few examples which I 
think will convince you that it is most 
necessary for understanding and co- 
operation. 

One of our large districts with over 
ten divisions because they had the 
wrong conception of the reason for the 
creation of divisions and the election of 
lieutenant governors, developed a legis- 
lative and administrative power in the 
district which threatened to create a 
dissension and a considerable amount 
of discord in the district. A proposal 
was made that each division have a 
secretary, that each have divisional 
dues, that each publish a bulletin, that 
the district itself should set up an 
elaborate office with a detailed filing 
and informational system, that the dis- 
trict create and publish literature of 
its own. I need not develop the 
thought further as you no doubt all 
realize what might have been the out- 
come. The district itself saw where 
it was drifting, became aware of the 
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purpose for which it was created and 
corrected the situation of its own ac- 
cord. In another district, the governor 
and lieutenant governors tailed to re- 
alize the importance of filling in and 
returning to our International Head- 
quarters the visitation blanks. There 
was no contact maintained with the 
International Headquarters. Literature 
and letters sent into the district evi- 
dently found their way into the waste 
basket. The governor-elect did not 
feel the need of attending this Inter- 
national Council meeting. What was 
the result? A lack of proper relation- 
ship between our three units, a growing 
lack of knowledge upon the part of the 
district and its clubs as to their func- 
tions, and as a result, more clubs under 
the direction of our Department of 
Special Service. 

In still another district, the failure 
of the governor to maintain proper con- 
tact with his lieutenant governors and 
his failure to appoint his district com- 
mittees resulted in no committee ac- 
tivities, a natural tendency upon the 
part of presidents of clubs in that dis- 
trict to follow the example set for them 
and a general lowering of the type of 
Kiwanis service rendered in the dis- 
trict. I could cite other instances and 
on the other hand, I could give you 
many cases of a close application to 
our International program, a full re- 
alization upon the part of governors 
as to the functions and inter-relation- 
ship but suffice it to say that when that 
coéperation and understanding has ex- 
isted, Kiwanis has developed, the clubs 
have become great powers in their com- 
munities and the Department of Special 
Service which is in reality the Kiwanis 
doctor has not been called upon. 

If each governor here will study this 
most important relationship as_ he 
starts upon his work, if he will give 
his efforts to the development of un- 
derstanding and coéperation, if he will 
appoint his district committees care- 
fully and with the distinct understand- 
ing that they will codperate with the 
International committees, if he will in- 
sist that his lieutenant governors make 
their visitations regularly and send in 
their reports to International Head- 
quarters promptly, the time will soon 
arrive when this subject will be so 
well understood that no one will be 
required to prepare a paper and call it 
to the attention of the governor-elect. 

What better example is there of the 
inter-relationship than this Interna- 
tional Council which is the great 
directing board composed of all of our 
International officers, of the past Inter- 
national presidents, of the district gov- 
ernors-elect who on January first will 
become officers of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and of our invited guests, the 
International committee chairmen ? 


el 
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HOME TALENT PRODUCTIONS 


Minstrels—Musical Comedies—Revues 
Expositions—Pageants and 
Indoor-Circuses 


Equipped with a wealth of gorgeous costumes, scenery, and lighting effects. 
The most discriminating committee engages the : 


HARFORD PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 


“The Best in North America”’ 


Garrick Theatre Bldg. Chicago, Ill. Phones: State 0698-0699 
\ Complete Professional Entertainment Service 








Southern Pacific offers you a wide 
choice of routes enabling you to 
see more places of interest than 
you could over any other railroad. 


Let a Southern Pacific representa- 
tive arrange your trip to or from 


the 





Internationa 


Seattle, Wash. 
June, 17-21, 1928 


Go west to the Pacific Coast over one route, 
return east over another—planning your trip 
so that by using your choice of Southern Pa- 
cific’s four great scenic routes, you will see the 
whole Pacific Coast. 

Sunset Route. Between San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and New Orleans is the route of the 
old Spanish explorers. Enroute the famous 
Apache Trail side trip. 

Golden State Route. Between Los Angeles 
and Chicago via San Diego and Carriso Gorge, 
Phoenix, Tucson and Douglas, a most delighr- 
ful trip. 

Overland Route. (Lake Tahoe Line) via love- 
ly Lake Tahoe, over the high Sierra and across 
Great Salt Lake is the shortest, direct across 
the center of the continent. 

Shasta Route. Through the Sacramento Valley 
and Canyon and the picturesque Oregon coun- 
try from Portland and the Pacific Northwest. 
Over each route a premier train daily, of high- 
est standard in every detail. Southern Pacific 
dining car service a feature of each train. 


uthern 
Pacific 


For complete information, write 
your local agent or 


E. W. Clapp, Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific, 
Straus Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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We are gathered here to counsel and 
to exchange ideas and experiences in 
the greatest of all schools of Kiwanis 
education. As you enter upon your 
duties in a few short weeks, you must 
realize the great responsibility which 
rests upon your shoulders. Your as- 
sistance in carrying on the program of 
1928 is essential. You are a most im- 
portant part of this great group with 
which the destinies of Kiwanis have 
been placed by 100,000 members of 
our organization. Our successful ful- 
fillment of that obligation can be ac- 
complished by prosecuting in a diligent 
manner the program as given to us by 


assembled when they adopted our 
present Constitution, By-Laws and ob- 
jectives. 

The perpetuity of Kiwanis depends 
not alone upon its material achieve- 
ments, its objects and objectives, not 
upon its numerical strength or the 
standing of its membership in the com- 
munity. It depends upon putting into 
actual practice those high and lofty 
ideals for which it stands, upon its find- 
ing for its membership the secret of the 
world’s life, that informing spirit 
which makes it live because it is doing 
the work of the Divine Ruler of the 
universe. 
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inter-relations of Kiwanis, I am always 
reminded of the words of Perry S. 
Patterson, our second International 
President, who contributed so much in 
the early days of our growth and de- 
velopment when he said: “One of the 
real contributions that Kiwanis makes 
is the inculcation in each member of a 
fine sense of perspective, a keen appre- 
ciation of fundamental life value, a 
working knowledge of the relation of 
the forces of the spiritual to business 
achievement. The success of individu- 
als, of communities and of nations de- 
pends upon the extent to which the 
spiritual forces latent in all of us are 
wholesomely developed. It is these 
spiritual forces which constitute the 
fundamentals of Kiwanis. They are 
age old, sometimes called old-fash- 
ioned, but always powerful and ever 
new in their application. Integrity, 
faith, industry, vision, thrift and an 
interest in the other fellow—these con- 
stitute the fundamentals of Kiwanis. 
The function of Kiwanis is to dem- 
onstrate clearly and unequivocably the 
vital relations existing between these 
forces and the social, economic and per- 
sonal prosperity of the individual. 
Building with these spiritual forces, 
Kiwanis is truly a conscious driving 
force toward newer and higher ideals.” 





The Key Club for Boys 


(From page 90) 


suggest ways for them to serve the 
school or the community, it will be 
found that the boys will have healthy 
stimulation which will not leave them 
with a craving for financial returns for 
similar duties in later years. 

The question has been raised as to 
the possibility of camouflaging classifi- 
cations just to get into the club. It 
may be done occasionally, but that will 
not be serious enough to justify any 
reticence at the present time regarding 
the club’s worthiness. The school vo- 
cational advisers want the boys to de- 
clare themselves on some occupation as 
early in life as possible; not than any 
of us expect them to stick to the declara- 
tions; but to stimulate serious think- 
ing that will lead to logical conclusions 
earlier in life. 

In conclusion let it be said that the 
companionship which the boys and the 
men develop through the luncheons, 
the advisory conferences, the joint ball 
games, joint golf matches, joint pro- 
grams, and joint community service, 
will provide an outlet for leisure-time- 
thinking that will be immeasurable in 
the benefits the boys will derive. The 
men themselves, knowing that they are 
being watched closely by groups of 
keen-eyed boys will have to be on the 
alert to show the way. 
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The National Forests and 
Live Stock Grazing 


(From page 77) 

In the light of these facts it is in- 
forming to know just what these 
government officials have deemed it 
best to do in connection with the admis- 
sion of live stock to graze inside the 
forest boundaries. The records show 
that in the year 1906, 1,015,148 cattle 
and 4,262,200 sheep and goats were 
permitted to graze in the forests for 
periods varying from two months to 
ten months. In most of the forests 
the length of the grazing season does 
not exceed three months. By 1917 the 
number had risen to 1,953,164 cattle 
and 7,635,973 sheep and goats. When 
the demand came for increased produc- 
tion in all lines to serve the purposes 
of the war it was deemed safe and 
desirable to admit a greater number of 
live stock to graze in the forests. The 
new program was put into effect and 
allowed to continue through 1919 be- 
fore curtailment to numbers preferred 
under ordinary conditions. In the lat- 
ter year the admissions ran to 3,135,- 
§27 cattle and 7,995,963 sheep and 
goats. In 1924 it had been reduced to 
1,664,087 cattle and 6,330,378 sheep 
and goats. Last year the Senate Com- 
mittee was informed by the officials of 
the Forest Service that the grazing 
capacity of the forests under normal 
conditions was 2,102,769 cattle and 
7,280,356 sheep and goats. 


Grazing and Forest Fires 


There are still some areas of the 
forests that produce livestock forage 
during a limited part of each season, 
but are not utilized because of their 
inaccessibility and the absence of live 
stock in the surrounding regions. A 
striking case of this kind was in part 
responsible for the great loss of timber 
by fires during the past summer. In 
a section of Montana that is nearly 
altogether occupied by forests, the offi- 
cials, fearful of damage by fire, en- 
deavored to induce stockmen to bring 
in cattle and sheep to consume and 
tramp down the growth of grass, weeds 
and brush that constitute a_ serious 
fire hazard. It was not practical to 
secure sufficient animals and when the 
fire season came on the spread of the 
flames was most rapid and extensive 
in the undergrazed sections. 

The relationship between grazing 
and fire protection is well shown in the 
closing summary of a Forest Service 
Bulletin entitled “Live Stock Grazing 
as a Factor in Fire Protection on the 
National Forests.” Mr. John H. Hat- 
ton, assistant District Forester in Dis- 
trict No. 2 who is the author of the 
bulletin referred to concluded with the 
following: 


“Recognizing the value of normal 
grazing in fire protection of timber- 
lands, a study of its application to the 
National Forests suggests: 

(1) The timely use of present 
ranges or the removal of rank vegeta- 
tion before it becomes unpalatable. 

(2) The utilization of all suitable 
unused lands by the development of 
water and trails and the elimination or 
control as rapidly as possible of all 
factors which prevent present use. 

(3) The closer consideration of the 
class of stock to be grazed where fire 
protection is involved. 

(4) The location of driveways and 
trails so as to form the most efficient 
fire lines and means of communication. 

(5) The overgrazing of strategic 
points. Minor damage at such points 
may result in saving large areas of 
forest from destruction by fire. 

(6) The study of lightning fires in 
the Forests with a view to determining 
whether lightning zones exist and 
whether grazing may be made to assist 
in preventing the spread of fire. 

(7) The fuller enlistment of the 
moral and active support of some 
25,000 additional persons in the For- 
ests on account of grazing uses. 

(8) The closer correlation of the 
live stock industry of the Forests with 
the fire-protection plans.” 

From the single standpoint of the 
production and protection of timber 
growth it seems plain that live stock 
has an important place in the economy 
of our forests. It must be remembered 
that under the present system the entry 
of the cattle and sheep to the forests 
and their management during their 
stay is entirely at the will and under 
the direction of the forest officials. It 
is they who decide what owners shall 
place their stock in the forests, how 
many they shall bring, how long they 
shall stay, where they shall graze, and 
how they shall be managed. 

In respect to only two of the one 
hundred and sixty-five forests have 
serious claims been made regarding 
damage by live stock to tree growth. If 
we suppose that these two claims are 
well founded, it must be recognized 
that the presence of the live stock in 
these cases, or of any live stock, was 
entirely under the control of the offi- 
cials in charge of these areas and upon 
them rests the responsibility for injury 
to trees, if such there has been. In 
many of the other forests and, in fact, 
in most of them the tree growth has 
been extending and developing in the 
areas to which live stock have been 
admitted under a regulated system of 
grazing. 


Grazing in Western Agriculture 


I believe that enough facts have 
been cited to show that under the 
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system of grazing, that has been and 
now is employed, there is no necessary 
antagonism between the interests of 
live stock and of forestry. In fact the 
live stock have been used and are being 
used in a way to promote the practical 
growth and conservation of the re- 
sources of both timbered and non- 
timbered areas. 

There are some other considerations 
to be weighed in the study of the rela- 
tionship between animal husbandry 
and forestry. One of these is the great 
dependence of western agriculture 
upon the use of the natural growth of 
forage on western lands. Of course, 
it may be argued that no present or 
future economical or social condition 
of the forest states can be set against 
the program of timber growth. For 
purposes of argument the area of ap- 
proximately 40,000,000 acres, which is 
the maximum that properly can be 
classified as timber land, can be set 
aside. Let us then take a quick glance 
at the agricultural condition of these 
eleven states apart from their areas 
that are really valuable for timber 
production. These states which are 
included in the Mountain and Pacific 
group comprise 750,000,000 acres. Of 
these acres the Census Bureau records 
a little over 44,000,000 as representing 
improved lands in farms. It will now 
be seen that not to exceed six per cent 
of the land area of this region is em- 
ployed in the production of farm crops. 
It is also true that the bulk of such 
crops can be economically used only 
for the feeding and pasturing of live 
stock. The only production of the 
balance of the lands is trees, or grass 
and other live stock forage. The tree 
areas are already reserved and un- 
doubtedly will remain under the con- 
trol of governmental agencies. In these 
same eleven states there are over 
9,000,000 cattle (other than milk 
cows), of which 18.6 per cent are de- 
pendent for their summer grazing 
upon the forest lands. There are over 
21,000,000 sheep of which thirty per 
cent now obtain their summer grazing 
under permits issued by the executive 
officials of the forest. The Forest 
Reserve lands lie mainly in the higher 
altitudes that furnish the principal 
supplies of water and green feed dur- 
ing the summer months when the lower 
lands are too dry to furnish feed or 
water for animals of any class. These 
areas were the stockmen’s reliance for 
summer feed before the reserves were 


created. Some of the high-altitude 


lands have passed into private owner- 
ship or control of railroad corporations 
to whom they were given as a form of 
governmental assistance at the time 
the lines were constructed. 

There is no substitute for the sum- 
mer range and no way of extending its 


areas. The forest officials have a 
virtual monopoly upon the summer 
feed supply and upon their methods of 
apportioning and regulating the use 
of these resources the welfare of 
western agriculture depends in a very 
large degree. 

The matter of revenue from these 
lands which are held under the control 
of the government is also an important 
matter. The present regime of forest 
administration dates from 1906, which 
was the year in which the Department 
of Agriculture took over the forests 
and installed its system of grazing per- 
mits and grazing regulations with 
charges therefor. From 1906 to 1924 
the total amount collected for the graz- 
ing of live stock on the forests was 
$26,621,057, which amount is less than 
the income from timber during the 
same period by only $314,000. Of 
course, it is to be expected that with 
the exhaustion of private timber sup- 
plies the lumbering activities on the 
reservations will increase and that the 
timber income received by the govern- 
ment will be materially increased. It 
is altogether probable that it will in- 
crease more rapidly than the grazing 
income, though as shown above there 
are still considerable grazing resources 
to.be utilized, and with the increased 
efficiency of the management of the 
forests it is altogether probable that 
the areas now grazed will carry larger 
numbers of live stock in the future. 

It is because of their dependence 
upon the summer grazing furnished by 
the forests that western stockmen who 
cannot obtain summer grazing else- 
where, and who have large investments 
in farm lands or in grazing lands for 
use in other seasons, desire the stability 
that would come through recognition 
in law of the place of grazing in the 
forest economy. Such a recognition 
would furnish assurance against 
future possibility of complete changes 
in the attitude toward grazing on the 
part of incoming officials not con- 
versant with the actual conditions or 
subject to pressure from antagonistic 
or selfish interests. In his last annual 
report to the Secretary of Agriculture 
the Chief of the Forest Service said: 

“The service is prepared to make 
stability the key to grazing administra- 
tion. While there has never been a 
statutory provision for grazing on na- 
tional forests, the long-standing policy 
of the department recognizes the pro- 
duction and utilization of forage as 
one of their primary functions. The 
10-year permits issued under authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture have 
essentially the same standing as an ob- 
ligation upon the Government and a 
form of security to the user as contracts 
for the sale of timber for which specific 
provision has been made by law. 
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“It would doubtless be desirable to 
have the policy of the department as to 
the place of grazing in the national 
forests confirmed by legislation with 
specific authority to enter into contracts 
for pasturing livestock during periods 
not exceeding 10 years, subject to such 
regulations as are necessary to protect 
the range and other resources of the 
national forests and to promote the 
public interests.” 

The guarantee of stability in the 
policy and practice of forest adminis- 
tration is the chief feature that would 
ensue from the passage of the legisla- 
tion that has been proposed. In addi- 
tion to the recognition of the grazing 
as one of the objects of forest admin- 
istration the 1926 bill went further in 
outlining some of the major matters 
of policy which should govern the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in his official acts 
pertaining to the forests. The matters 
of policy outlined in that bill were sub- 
stantially the same as those now ob- 
served by the forest officials, but which 
are assured for the future only so far 
as the present officials may be able to 
impress upon their successors the need 
for the continuation of present prac- 
tices. It was the judgment of the 
Senate Committee and of the Secretary 
of Agriculture that in defining some of 
these matters in the law, stability would 
be secured not only for the western live 
stock interests but also for the interests 
of all those dependent upon or affected 
by the supplies of timber and water 
which are the only resources specifi- 
cally mentioned in existing law. 


The Agricultural Problem 
in the South 


(From page 81) 


with his new mule, takes up the 
$150 for $100. The mule dealer has 
frisked him of $100 and the landlord 
has aided and abetted in the process 
to the benefit of $50. He goes to a 
merchant to buy clothes for his family. 
The merchant sells him at the top of 
the market, plus a certain per cent for 
the landlord who is the only one who 
can come before a chattel mortgage, 
and therefore can well afford to take 
the chance of getting the money to 
pay for these things if he is getting a 
rake-off of 20 per cent. Slavery has 
been abolished, but has it? What 
chance has the tenant to be anything 
other than a slave? 

Deciding against this process of car- 
rying himself through another year, he 
goes to a bank and gives a note for 
$300 due in 90 or 120 days. He re- 
ceives $270 on a note at 6 per cent 
interest. The banker knowing what it 
costs to trade on time, feels that he is 
doing a real service to lend him money 
even at that rate. With this handicap 
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in financing his farm operations to 


grow money crops, bringing a return 
only once a year, it has become more 
and more difficult to meet his obliga- 
tions. To escape these financial haz- 
ards and to pay the accumulated in- 
debtedness, they have rushed headlong 
at government aid in the form of long 
time loans from mortgages on their 
farms. The interest is now added to 
the already burdensome and impossible 
situation. 

This county is among the first fifty 
in the United States agriculturally. 
Our productivity is enormous consider- 
ing money crops. Farm mortgages 
have increased 51 per cent in the past 
three years. The deluge has just ar- 
rived and the end is not in sight. Who 
will own us in ten years or less? 


Cotton 


Because cotton brings in cash the 
bankers and time merchants and land- 
owners in the South have insisted on 
and have fixed acreage which has re- 
sulted in our present enormous over- 
production in cotton. In certain sec- 
tions this has been done with a total 
abandonment of all effort toward 
raising food and feed crops, and in all 
sections an inadequate production of 
these crops, forcing the farmers to buy 
the supplies for themselves and fami- 
lies and the feed for their livestock 
out of the surplus from the money 
crop. Consequently when there is no 
surplus, there is calamity. In Texas 
and Oklahoma last year there were put 
into cultivation 10,000,000 acres of cot- 
ton land. On this land cotton can be 
grown profitably at ten cents per 
pound, twelve cents showing a very 
attractive profit. East of the Missis- 
sippi River it costs approximately sev- 
enteen cents per pound to produce it. 
In five years Texas and Oklahoma will 
have adapted and put into cultivation 
enough land to grow the world demand 
for cotton and at a figure that will 
show an attractive profit. At the pres- 
ent time their staple and grades are 
poor, but cleaning machinery already 
being used successfully will improve 
the grade. Proper cultural methods 
likely will improve the staple. We 
must therefore find some other source 
of income east of the Mississippi. 


Labor Waste 

Due to drainage difficulties, small 
fields being cut up by ditches, and an 
inborn aversion to the use of machin- 
ery, the southern farmer has_ been 
slow to adopt labor-saving farm ma- 
chinery. Using five or more to do the 
work of one increases the cost of pro- 
duction materially and adds just so 
much more weight to the burden. 


Feed and Fertilizer 


‘A most serious problem is that of the 
feeds and fertilizer. For every dollar 
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G? one way by 
sea, via the 
Spanish Americas. 
Visit the countries 
distinguished by 
Lindbergh’s recent 
epochal flight — 
travel the other 
way by rail. 

Special minimum 
rates—one way by 
water and one way 
by rail—about $400 
from your home 
town back to your 
home town. 


Plan now to take this unequaled 
cruise either going or coming. Modern 
liners carry you in indolent comfort 
through azure sun-lit seas to seven 
quaint ports, in six Spanish American 
countries. You can take captivating 
jaunts ashore with opportunity to visit 
the centuries old capitals of Panama, 
Salvador and Guatemala. 

A whole month from New York to 
California or vice versa! There’s no 
monotony tothe restful lazy days at sea, 
for the voyage is broken by the frequent 
stops ashore. Picture the interest, the 
pleasure, the romance this trip caw hold 
for you. Read these itineraries: 


From New York to California 
MAY 19—Sail from N. Y. on S.S. Colombia. 
MAY 26—First glimpse of foreign lands at 

Puerto Colombia, S. A. 

MAY 27— Roam among monasteries and 
fortresses of Cartagena, Colombia, where trod 
pirates, priests and‘military four centuries ago. 

MAY 28, 29, 30—At least two days at the 
Panama Canal permit seeing everything of in- 
terest—“‘American” Cristobal, beguiling Colon 
— its shops, and cabarets. Gatun locks (and its 
golf course). Then through the Canal by day- 
light with luncheon served on deck—you miss 
none of the wonders of the great waterway! 
At the Canal’s Pacific end Balboa and Ancon, 
Ruins of 16th century Old Panama, destroyed 
by the pirate Morgan. The seductive attractive- 
ness of “new”? Panama — fine architecture, 
beautiful buildings and for the merrily inclined 
a glimpse of gay cosmopolitan night life. 

JUNE 2—Corinto, Nicaragua, with its busy, 

rass grown streets, its shark-proofed bathing 
ent its.trees filled with brilliant tropical birds, 

JUNE 3—Motor 22 miles over fine highway 
from La Libertad to San Salvador—aged, his- 
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toric yet progressive- 
ly modern—capital of 

entral America’s most 
ar gen nation. The 

ighway winds through 
picturesque native vil- 
lages and by great coffee 
fincas. 

JUNE 5—Entrain at 
weg ome: de Guatemala 
for Guatemala City, col- 
orful cosmopolitan me- 
tropolis, a mile above 
the sea and 90 miles 
away. Here ancient and 
modern rub shoulders. 
Maybe opportunity to 
ae the ruins of An- 


“TUNE 13-14—Sight- 
seeing in Los Angeles. 

JUNE 15—In fascinating San Francisco. 

JUNE 16—Arrive in Seattle, thence home 
by your choice of direct rail routes. 


From California to New York 


JUNE 21—Leave Seattle at 4:30 p.m. 

JUNE 23—Visit San Francisco, sailing on 
S.S. Colombia at 4 p.m. 

JUNE 25—See Isos Angeles and Hollywood. 

JUNE 29—Your first view of Mexico at 
Mazatlan—progressive port of Western Mexico. 

JULY 2—Tropical Manzanillo, Mexico. 

JULY 4—At Champerico, Guatemala, you 
entrain to stay overnight and tour Guatemala 
City. You ride 147 miles through tropical plan- 
tations of sugar, bananas, coffee, etc. 

JULY 5—Return to the ship at San Jose de 
Guatemala. 

JULY 7—At La Libertad, 22 mile motor 
excursion to San Salvador. 

JULY 9—Dock all day at Corinto. 

JULY 12, 13, 14—In the Panama Canal and 
Panama. Three days and two nights give time 
to see all points of interest. 

JULY 18, 19—The last foreign port, gay and 
scintillating Havana, “loveliest land that hu- 
man eyes ever have seen.” Passengers may 
leave the ship here and proceed through Florida 
to their homes by any direct rail route, or con- 
tinue on to New York. 

JULY 23—Arrive New York. 


The Panama Mail S.S. Co.is the only passen- 
ger service operating regularly between New 
York and California with calls in the Spanish 
Americas. Its ships are built especially for trop- 
ical service. Every room is outside, fitted with 
Simmons beds, running water and electric fans. 
Broad decks for sports, swimming tank, or- 
chestra. Attentive service and best of food. 
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And if this is to be that “grand 
and glorious” vacation trip 
you've been promising yourself 
and your family for so long, 
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the South receives for cotton and 
tobacco, it is estimated that it is sending 
seventy cents out of the state for these 
items and the carrying charges on 
them. We are buying fertilizer to 
raise some cotton and tobacco in order 
to buy more fertilizer to raise more cot- 
ton and tobacco. We are paying $35 
per ton for hay, for which the mid- 
western farmers received but $11 or 
$12 perton. The difference is for com- 
missions and carrying charges. This 
problem could be solved or at least 
markedly reduced in seriousness if the 
southern farmers would grow legumi- 
nous crops for feed stuffs. The freight 
on feed and fertilizer in our town of 
two thousand people is around $200,- 
000 per year. On almost every farm 
there is enough fruit and vegetables 
wasted each year which, if canned, 
would be ample to feed three or four 
families. But California and northern 
New York are doing our canning for 
us. We are paying the freight. 


What 1s the Remedy? 


There is no panacea for our agri- 
cultural and economic ills. No one 
would be foolish enough to imagine 
that we could suddenly find a cure 
through coéperative marketing, bal- 
anced farm operation, government 
subsidy, protective tariff, equalization 
fee administered by the government 
(with an excessive and _ prohibitive 
expense attached) or anything else. 
It cannot be done suddenly. It re- 
quires a slow and painful and in many 
cases a destructive evolution. Neces- 
sity being the mother of invention, 
necessity will eventually drive the weak 
out of agriculture in the South, into 
mills and day laboring. These poor 
fellows probably will be better off. 
The vigorous and the determined, 
those willing to suffer defeat that they 
may eventually achieve victory, those 
able to be knocked down and arise from 
the fall retaining that fighting spirit— 
they will solve the problem. Today 
we are floundering around in a maze 
of figures, half-baked facts, and ap- 
parently hopeless confusion. 

The problem is an educational one 
in the main. It must ultimately be 
solved through education. Today in 
the South our farming effort shows 
such- little profit, our farm life is so 
little attractive, either socially or eco- 
nomically, that scarcely no one who 
ever goes to college ever returns to the 
farm. Very few with a high school 
education are attracted back to the 
plowhandles and twelve-cent cotton. 


Apparently this education must be 
carried to the farm, and the farmer 
must be shown the why and the where- 
fore of diversified farming, and that 
it can be done profitably. He must 


be taught through actual demonstra- 
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tion the value of codperative market- 
ing, honestly administered, that he can 
grow feed stuff and cut down his 
burdensome fertilizer bills. He must 
be taught how to use machinery and 
make it pay for itself. These things 
need to be demonstrated to him and 
he will not listen to anyone who is not 
farming. He is fed up with free advice 
and he is wary of his neighbor. 

It goes without saying that he must 
get on a cash basis. The banker needs 
educating and must have a broader 
vision than he now manifests in being 
able to see only the dollar he is making 
out of loaning money at extortionate 
interest rates, and the commission he 
receives for acting as agent to get the 
farm mortgaged. He, above all others 
can influence the farmer to make a 
right beginning, if he can forget his 
selfishness long enough to allow him 
to see that his ultimate ruin is also 
inevitable when the farmer realizes his 


ruin, that he is literally killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg. His 


prosperity will be in proportion to that 
of the farmer. 

If the government wants to pass 
legislation and spend money to aid the 
farmer in this crisis it should start at 
the root of the disease. Let the govern- 
ment appropriate money and put in 
each county four or five demonstration 
farms, in charge of experts and teach- 
ers. This would literally carry the 
college to the farmer. On this farm 
let the whole balanced and thoroughly 
diversified farm operation be carried 
on. Let there be the right number of 
acres of cotton, tobacco, of corn and 
legumes, the correct number of hogs 
and cows and chickens and sheep to 
balance the income above expense. 
Let them demonstrate the economical 
way to fertilize, machine, house, market 
and feed on these farms. Then let 
them keep records showing them and 
enabling them to show the farmer 
exactly what is being done and what it 
will return in dollars and cents. Edu- 
cate the farmer to the end that his 
sons and his daughters may find on the 
farm an attractive, healthy, socially 
and spiritually happy and economical- 
ly profitable livelihood. 

The startling fact of an increase of 
51 per cent in farm mortgages in three 
years in our agricultural county came 
to the Kiwanis Club of Benson as a 
severe shock because of the high pro- 
duction in cotton, poultry, corn, hogs, 
tobacco, peas, watermelon, dewberries, 
strawberries and sweet potatoes. Our 
club Committee on Agriculture was 
instructed to study the situation im- 
mediately and to recommend remedies. 
After three months they reported the 
problem to be “Feed and Fertilizer” 
as the enormous money crop was being 
spent for these two items. The com- 
mittee stated that the dairy cow was 
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the only solution. Without cows the 
farmer works only four to six months 
a year but with them he must work 
twelve months. Having cows he must 
keep chickens and pigs in order to use 
up skim milk. That would mean an 
income of $12 per month per cow which 
would enable him to pay his way as 
he goes. There is less variation in the 
butter market than any other farm 
commodity. Experts estimate that 
there are seventy million pounds of 
butter shipped into North Carolina 
every year. Butter made in Denmark 
is shipped three thousand miles across 
the Atlantic Ocean, refrigerated to 
Greensboro, North Carolina, and then 
sold at a profit. 

We are only twelve hours from New 
York and New York buys cold storage 
eggs from China. 

In order to help meet the situation 
the Benson Kiwanis club built a 
modern creamery with a capacity of 
four thousand pounds of butter daily. 
Funds were raised to buy cows which 
were sold on credit. An unceasing 
educational campaign throughout this 
section has been maintained, meetings 
have been held at numerous places and 
delegations of farmers have been enter- 
tained. We have had the hearty co- 
operation of newspapers throughout 
eastern North Carolina and the full co- 
operation of the eastern North Carolina 
Chamber of Commerce. We sold 200 
dairy cows in eight months and the 
creamery is making money. We be- 
lieve that our efforts have stimulated 
interest in livestock in eastern North 
Carolina as it has never done before. 
At the livestock and poultry exhibition 
last year all the problems were dis- 
cussed by experts; representatives of 
the commercial and business associa- 
tions were present. 

Because of this being a-small town 
in the midst of an agricultural section 
the activities of this club are neces- 
sarily linked up closely with the prob- 
lems of the farm. The activities as 
reported in the efficiency report for 
1926 include the work of reducing 
freight rates, completing the Benson 
creamery, cow campaign, securing farm 
demonstrators, working for better 
roads, holding farmers’ nights, spon- 
soring livestock and poultry show and 
carrying it to successful conclusion and 
similar activities are being carried on 
regularly. 

The Benson Kiwanis club is meeting 
the situation discussed in the fore- 
going analysis. 





A lot of Kiwanis educational 
material was published in THE 
Kiwanis MaGazine during last 
year. A complete index in the 
December,1927, issue would pro- 
vide ready reference for all of it. 


The Lincoln Guard 
of Honor 
(From page 60) 


Objects of the Guard of Honor 


One object of our organization was 
to purchase the Lincoln residence in 
Springfield, collect in it mementoes of 
the President’s early and later life, 
place a custodian in charge and keep 
it open for the visiting public. One of 
our number went to Washington to see 
Robert T. Lincoln, who was then Sec- 
retary of War, but he did not care to 
part with the property. Our object, 
however, was accomplished by a neph- 
ew of Mrs. Lincoln, with his wife and 
child moving into the Lincoln home 
under the conditions we had suggested. 
I knew them both as schoolmates and 
have visited them at different times. 
They have both passed away. Another 
object of our association was to hold 
memorial exercises at the Lincoln 
Tomb annually on April 15, beginning 
at twenty-two minutes past seven 
o'clock in the morning, corresponding 
to the exact time of the President's 
death. These exercises consisted of an 
address by some speaker of national 
reputation, reading from Mr. Lincoln's 
letters, speeches and messages and ap- 
propriate music. These were kept up 
for a number of years, but gradually 
our little band began to disintegrate, 
some moved from the state, others em- 
barked on that longer journey, and 
finally considering that we had faith- 
fully performed our self-imposed task, 
on April 14, 1887, twenty-two years 
from the date of the assassination, the 
necessary ,arrangements having been 
made, the bodies of Mr. and Mrs. Lin- 
coln were brought back to the catacomb 
and turned over to the monument as- 
sociation and the Illinois state officials 
and were buried in a vault that had 
been prepared through the floor of the 
catacomb, and the official activities of 
the Lincoln Guard of Honor ter- 
minated. 

It might be of interest to note the 
number of times the body of our Presi- 
dent was disturbed, buried and re- 
buried. It was first placed in the vault 
of the Oakridge Cemetery, then in a 
temporary vault built on the grounds 
of the monument association, during 
the erection of the monument; then in 
crypt number one in the catacomb ; next 
transferred to the sarcophagus built 
on the floor of the catacomb; next 
placed in the rear of Memorial Hall; 
then buried in the ground floor of the 
basement ; then in a vault built through 
the catacomb floor ; then in a temporary 
vault built outside while the monu- 
ment was being rebuilt; then returned 
to the sarcophagus ; and then at the re- 
quest of Robert T. Lincoln, a specially 
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constructed vault was again built be- 
neath the catacomb floor and the re- 
mains placed therein, and in this ab- 
solutely secure situation, coffined in 
stone and steel, the public mind may 
abide in the conviction that the sacred 
remains of our martyr President shall 
rest in safety and in peace, not to be 
disturbed again by friendly or by 
vandal hands through all the coming 
years. 

It may be of further interest to re- 
capitulate in chronological order these 
historical facts: 

Lincoln was born February 12, 1809; 
died April 15, 1865; buried ia the Re- 
ceiving Vault of Oakridge Cemetery, 
May 4, 1865; removed to the tempo- 
rary vault on the Monument Associa- 
tion grounds December 21, 1865; 
buried in the National Lincoln Monu- 
ment Catacomb, September 18, 1871; 
remains nearly stolen from catacomb, 
November 7, 1876; remains removed 
to rear of Memorial Hall, November 

§, 1876; remains buried in the base- 
ment of monument by Lincoln Guard 
of Honor, November 18, 1878; Lin- 
coln Guard of Honor incorporated, 
February 13, 1880; Mrs. Lincoln died 
July 16, 1882, buried near her hus- 
band, July 21, 1882; the remains of 


President and Mrs. Lincoln, brought 
up to the catacomb were buried be- 


neath the floor, April 14, 1887. 


* * * 


CoLoneEL J. F. McNEILL 


Colonel J. F. McNeill, author of the 
article “The Lincoln Guard of Honor, 
is a native of Springfield, Illinois, born 
October 15, 1841. He enlisted in the 
Ciwil War, August 12, 1862 in Com- 
pany G of the 114th Illinois Infantry. 
After the war, he engaged in the bank- 
ing business in Springfield until 1883, 
when he went to Oskaloosa, Iowa, and 
was made Assistant Cashier of the 
Farmers and Traders National Bank. 
He was also identified with the firm of 
McNeill Brothers, Coal Operators, be- 
ing associated with H.W. and W. A. 
McNeill. During his war experiences 
he was an active member of the Lin- 
coln Guard of Honor after the Presi- 
dent’s decease and was on duty until 
the remains were interred in their final 
resting place. He was also active in 
the organization of the Illinots Nation- 
al Guard and served for a time as As- 
sistant Adjutant General. At the time 
of his removal to Iowa in 1883, he was 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 5th Infantry 
of the Illinois National Guard. He has 
been prominent in G. A. R. circles. 


—Editor. 
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The International Lincoln 
(From page 72) 


either contracting party upon six 
months’ notice to the other. It is a 
matter of record that, during the Civil 
War, the United States Congress, bas- 
ing its action upon alleged private 
Confederate recruiting in Canada, 
actually passed a resolution declaring 
the treaty at an end and directing 
President Lincoln to so notify the 
British ambassador. 

The notice was never served. It 
reposed in the pocket of Mr. Lincoln’s 
frock coat, just like the unidentified 
mail of New Salem in earlier days re- 
posed in his postmasterial hat “until 
forgotten.” By a glorious sin of omis- 
sion, the treaty which Rush and Bagot 
created was by Abraham Lincoln pre- 
served in the interests of international 
peace. 

Only a man of international mind 
could have coped with the Civil War 
conditions in the United States. There 
was a South determined. There was 
a conservative North preferring union 
with slavery to disunion without. 
There was a radical North demanding 
immediate abolition though the 
heavens fell. There were border 
states, balancing uncertainly. There 
was an ambitious West impatient. 
There were international complica- 
tions, a scattered defense and a strained 
treasury. 

Into this maelstrom of counter-cur- 
rents, where error meant shipwreck, 
came Abraham Lincoln, the helmsman 
for the hour. Pioneer, explorer, 
laborer, farmer, rural tradesman, 
lawyer, acting jurist, state and national 
legislator, a giant sprung from the 
common people and in touch with 
every gradation of their daily lives, he 
steered the ship of state into a serene 
harbor, reunited hostile sections, sal- 
vaged civilization and his name lives— 
and it will ever live—in every heart- 
beat of the human race, Abraham Lin- 
coln, the international. 


And what a medley of apparent con- 
tradictions was this man,—of mirth 
and melancholy, of sob and song; an 
edelweiss blooming in the icy Alps; a 
rugged piece of granite self-trans- 
formed into an exquisite piece of sculp- 
ture; manlike yet childlike; rustic yet 
refined; unschooled yet erudite; pro- 
vincial yet cosmical ; modest yet puis- 
sant; merciful yet just; firm yet con- 
ciliatory; politician yet untrammeled 
by party; bound by precedents yet un- 
conventional ; devotee of peace yet an 
avenging angel of war; ruler of a 
mighty people yet the greatest com- 
moner, save the lowly Nazarene, who 
ever glorified the pages of history. 

In the year of our Lord eighteen 
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hundred and nine, in a rude cabin, less | Canadian National—To Everywhere in Canada 


pretentious than the mangered stable 
of Bethlehem, a maschile was born. 
And he “grew and waxed strong in 
spirit, filled with wisdom.” And the 
common people heard him gladly. And 
when war came, meekly and mercifully 
and patiently, through a Gethsemane 
of woe, he bore the burdens of all. And 
when, by and through him, deliverance 
came, the people, with palm branches 
of rejoicing in their hands, hailed him 
as their saviour. And then came Good 
Friday and he was assassinated. 

From the Bethlehem of his birth to 
the Calvary of his death, Abraham 
Lincoln, the international Lincoln, 
walked in the footsteps of the inter- 
national Christ. 





The Army War College 


(From page 75) 


and G-4 work on the war plans with 
a view to the formulation of a Zone of 
the Interior plan to meet the require- 
ments of the Theatre of operations. 
This period covers about five weeks. 

This completes a brief outline of 
the scope of the College course. 


The Faculty 


The faculty personnel consists of the 
Commandant, the Assistant Comman- 
dant, and about fifteen instructors. The 
chief of each of the Faculty Divisions 
is styled the “Director,” and the Di- 
rectors, together with the Commandant 
and Assistant Commandant, constitute 
the Faculty Board, which makes all 
determinations with regard to the rat- 
ings of student officers, and the recom- 
mendations as to the duties for which 
they are fitted as shown by their work 
in the College. 


The student body consists of about 
sixty-five officers of the Regular Army 
and from six to twelve officers of the 
U. S. Navy and Marine Corps. A 
limited number, depending upon appro- 
priations, of National Guard and Re- 
serve officers are authorized to take 
parts of the course. The normal at- 
tendance of National Guard officers is 
10, and 5 of the Reserve Corps, for the 
G-1, G-2 and G-4 Courses only, a total 
of 45 officers for the school year. 


Codperation with the Navy 
One of the prime considerations in 


the minds of those who established The 
Army War College was to cultivate 
close relations and a harmonious un- 
derstanding between the Army and the 
Navy. No matter what may be the 
governmental organization looking to- 
ward the close codperation of these two 
very distinct services, a mutual and 
friendly understanding of problems in 
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which both are concerned is, in the last 
analysis, quite indispensable. These 
facts being recognized, every effort has 
been made at The Army War College 
to secure the desired results. 

Every year graduates of The Army 
War College are selected to attend the 
Naval War College. 

An equal number of graduates of the 
Naval War College are sent to the 
Army War College. 

An Army representative is main- 
tained on the instructional staff at the 
Naval War College and vice versa. 

Lectures are interchanged between 


| the two institutions and the results of 


work by the two student bodies on mat- 
ters of joint interest are also inter- 
changed. 

Here at the War College studies are 
made of questions that involve not only 
the War Department proper, but in 
which the Department of Commerce, 
State Department, and other depart- 
ments are greatly interested. These 
departments send some of their best 
men to participate in parts of the 
course, 

The Army War College is the key- 
stone of the arch of our school system. 
It is, in fact, more than an Army War 
College; it is a National War College, 
and is conducted more along lines of 
the Imperial General Staff College re- 
cently organized in England. 

The College is equipped with an ex- 
cellent military library containing 
about 200,000 volumes. Mutual ar- 
rangements are made between the War 
College and the Congressional Library, 
and between the War College and the 
Pan American Union for the exchange 
of books, and the facilities thus ren- 
dered available are quite extensive. 

The Map Section of the Military 
Intelligence Division of the War De- 
partment General Staff, is located in 
the College Building and its functions 
thus made convenient to the use of the 
College. 

The Historical Section, formerly a 
branch of the General Staff, is now a 
part of the War College and is an 
important addition to its activities. It 
is principally engaged in a study and 
compilation of data from the records 
of the World War. Its research, how- 
ever, is by no means confined to this, 
but extends into the broad field of all 
military history. Some of its work 
is in direct assistance to the War Col- 
lege in the conduct of its studies. 

The Commandant of the College is 
also the Commander of the post. The 
Assistant Commandant is in immediate 
charge of the instruction and adminis- 
tration concerning instruction in the 
College. The administrative work 
of the College and Post is performed 
under the supervision of the Exec- 
utive Officer. The clerical force is 
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partly civilian and partly enlisted, 

The enlisted men pertaining to the 
War College proper are comprised in 
The Army War College Detachment 
which consists of eight Master Ser- 
geants, three Technical Sergeants, 
seven Staff Sergeants, seventeen Ser- 
geants, eighteen Corporals, thirty-five 
Privates First Class, and sixty-four 
Privates. 

The post also contains a Quarter- 
master Detachment consisting of about 
forty-five men, the Army Music School 
of an authorized strength of perma- 
nent personnel and students of about 
two hundred and _ seventy-five, the 
Army Band consisting of ninety men, 
the Engineer Reproduction Plant of 
forty men, and a small Signal Corps 
Detachment. 





Nobleman by Nature 

(From page 63) 
honors or triumphs of this world it 
should have rested on his door-step to 
greet him on this New Year’s morn. 
Although for years he had silently 
borne the knowledge that perhaps he 
was daily looking upon his open grave, 
his sight had been clear and his courage 
calm. 

And then, God reached out His hand. 

Behind, a proud international rela- 
tionship, a host of sustaining friends, 
a cherished and materializing organi- 
zation of his dearest hopes, the better- 
ment of the little bodies whose arms 
reached up to him from the world 
about, some in supplication and others 
in thankful gesture. 

And then—brilliant, broken plans; 
baffled, high ambitions, and the sunder- 
ing of strong, warm manhood friend- 
ships. When he found that alone he 
must tread the winepress, he faced 
death with an unfaltering front and 
with unfailing tendetness he took leave 
of life. With simple resignation, he 
bowed to the divine decree. It were 
noon and midnight without space be- 
tween. There had come a common 
grief which belonged to all. 

He had been a distinguished and 
brilliant member of the legal profes- 
sion, with superior gifts as an advo- 
cate. His silver-tongued eloquence and 
mastery of speech stirred the emotions 
of many assemblies—but behind the 
moving eloquence were the strong clear 
mind that wrought out its powerful 
thoughts and the warm, throbbing 
human heart that poured sympathy, 
understanding and love into all the 
work of life. He looked at life in a 
large, comprehensive way—never once 
doubting “Though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph’—never once 
accepting the prevailing pessimism 
that “human nature was distorted be- 
yond repair.” With him, “God was in 
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his heaven, and all was well with the 
world.” The best was yet to be. His 
social gifts and powers were indescrib- 
able. He made a host of friends, and 
kept them. His friends trusted, 
honored and loved him. 

Here was a Prince Charming—a 
knightly and chivalrous gentleman 
who looked for the angel in every man 
—endowed with dynamic personality, 
with rare intellectual, oratorical, social 
and moral gifts, with judgment that 
discerned truly, with great administra- 
tive capacity, with the qualities of an 
effective leader who, when Kiwanis 
was organized in Montreal in 1927 
flung himself with all his accomplish- 
ments into its work—consecrated his 
gifts to the promulgation of its ideals 
because here he saw an instrument 
which would aid the work of blessing 
mankind. In the ranks of Kiwanis in 
the Dominion of Canada he was with- 
out a peer—always keenly interested in 
public affairs and stressing the im- 
portance of the Kiwanis organization 
allying itself with constituted and 
recognized authority in every upward 
move. 

So, while the throng and the multi- 
tude in Montreal greeted 1928 with 
good cheer and song, Henry J. Elliott 
greeted the unknown with a smile. He 
had well run his race—he had fought 
well his fight—he had kept the faith. 

The funeral which was held in 
Trinity Church was one of the largest 
ever seen in the city. All classes, 
creeds, and men from every walk of 
life crowded into the big church to pay 
their last tribute of reverent respect to 
a well beloved citizen and a Christian 
gentleman. At the meeting of the Ki- 
wanis club a few days after his death, 
we stood one minute in silence in mem- 
ory of the departed, and not one of us 
but felt that a gap had been made in 
our ranks which it would be hard ‘in- 
deed to close up. 

Yet, even by his passing, has he 
clothed men with a new and still 
greater influence. Men will receive a 
new impulse for his sake and for him, 
and because of him, will guard with a 
new zeal those institutions which he 
loved so well and for which he stood. 
We who followed his hearse will swear 
anew to those ideals which he helped 
to make great, and towards whose 
fruition he made such great strides. 
And so, he is not dead. He is but gone 
on, leaving his good behind him. He 
has overcome. Our sorrows are his 
peace. Our place, to take up the torch. 





Reminiscences of Henry 


J. Elliott 


(From page 64) 
fulness shown throughout the conven- 
tion by Mr. Elliott, as well as all those 


splendid men in Montreal, made this 
a most outstanding convention and 
especially because it tied more closely 
the bonds of friendship between the 
United States and Canada, which 
thought was ever present with Mr. 
Elliott in his Kiwanis activities. 

It was in my opinion most fortunate 
that the last meeting of the Committee 
on International Public Affairs was 
held in Montreal last November. The 
luncheon tendered by Mr. Elliott to 
the other members of this committee 
—present and past International presi- 
dents—at which was seated many of 
the leaders in Montreal’s business and 
professional life, was one of the most 
delightful functions in our Kiwanis 
experience. The work of this commit- 
tee was helped and the status of the 
past International presidents was more 


favorably understood because of the 
diplomacy and suggestions of Mr. 


Elliott and the other men present. 
No greater shock have I ever re- 
ceived than the telegram announcing 
his death. I never felt more keenly 
the loss of a real friend. I feel as 
though something big and beautiful has 
been taken out of my life because no 
one with whom I have been associated 
personally, in business, in other or- 
ganizations, or in Kiwanis has been so 
uniformly thoughtful, unselfish, cour- 
teous, helpful, gentlemanly, pure, and 





sincere as was Henry. « ing 
these many years that we have been 
such close personal friends. That 


others had great affection for him was 
indicated at his funeral where I had 
the honor of representing International 
Kiwanis as honorary pallbearer. At 
the home and at the church great num- 
bers of his friends came to pay their 
last respects to a patriotic Canadian, 
to a great man, to a great leader, to a 
great Kiwanian, to a true friend. 





Tributes from Kiwanis 
Leaders 


(From page 67) 
I wish to be associated with his 
much 


conditions, 

wide circle of friends who are very 
grieved to learn of his untimely death. 
Charles F. Adams, 

International Trustee. 


* * ok 


ENRY ELLIOTT was one of the out- 
standing leaders of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. He gave freely of his time and 
ability to the organization which he loved 
so well. After he was International Presi- 
dent his interest did not wane but he could 
always be counted upon for active partici- 
pation in the affairs of Kiwanis. He was a 
gentleman of the highest type and a man 
thoroughly devoted to his friends and the 
things that he believed in. 
I recall at the Montreal Convention, he 
would not let me leave Montreal until I had 
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promised to visit the Shriners’ Hospital for 
Crippled Children. This was his hobby and 
although I was not privileged to visit it 
with him I did visit the hospigal early in 
the morning with my family. At the hospi- 
tal I found that every one looked to Henry 
Elliott as the father of the hospital. 

The inspiration of his life will ever be an 
incentive for us all to strive to do larger 
and greater things in Kiwanis. 

George E. Snell, 
International Trustee. 


20 


I * is hard to do justice to this outstanding 
Kiwanian. His achievements in the in- 
terest of Kiwanis were indeed of a lasting 
nature. He was always ready and willing 
to contribute in any way possible in the 
furtherance of the gospel of Kiwanis. There 
was no road too long or distance too great 
for him to travel in helping to carry on the 
good work. In January, 1921, the Kiwanis 
Club of Detroit had its first anniversary 


party. I was chairman of this, what de- 
veloped into a wonderful meeting. Henry 
J. Elliott, was the principal speaker. He de- 


lighted us with his presence and gave a 
most wonderful address on the principles 
of Kiwanis and the responsibilities that rest 
on the shoulders of each and every indi- 
vidual, as well as each and every club. 
His wonderful address on that occasion is 
still on the minds and hearts of our member- 
ship, who were indeed saddened by the 
news of his death. 
D. A. Johnston, 
Past International Trustee. 
* * * 


ENRY J. ELLIOTT, Montreal, Canada, 
was a man once you met you never for- 
got. He had a wonderful personality, keen 
sense of humor and broad vision. He lived 
a life that was an inspiration to his friends. 
He gave to Kiwanis outstanding leadership 
that will always endear him to those of us 
who believe in and work for the success of 
Kiwanis. 
His record in Kiwanis will ever be a goal 
for those who come after to work to. 
I am glad I knew him and his memory 
will eve: be with his friends. 
C. D. Harris, 
Past International Trustee. 
* * «@ 


Y own active career in Kiwanis In- 

ternational was closely aligned with 
Henry J. Elliott. I came into Kiwanis in 
the year in which he was elected president, 
and I believe I contributed in some small 
degree to that event. I can easily recall the 
meeting at Altoona when I was elected dis- 
trict governor and Henry Elliott, as president 
of Kiwanis International, was the guest of 
thé Pennsylvania District. 

He appointed me chairman of the Inter- 
national Public Affairs Committee, and up- 
on my election as vice-president at Portland, 
he appointed me a member of the Interna- 
tional Executive Committee. Therefore you 
can well realize that my opportunity of ob- 
serviation was great, and that my apprecia- 
tion of the ability of the man was quickened 
by my contact. 

I do not believe that I have ever seen his 
peer in a board meeting, for ability to gather 
together the threads of discussion and to 
crystallize the composite sentiment as evi- 
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denced by the discussion. He was always 
diplomatic, courteous and level headed. 

Henry J. Elliott came into the leadership 
of Kiwanis at the time when it was begin- 
ning to make its first step forward. His 
vision, his firm hand, and his tact, together 
with the luster of a personality that was 
bound to impress, did in my opinion, much 
to lift our organization up and place it upon 
a higher and firmer foundation than it had 
theretofore enjoyed. All else that has come 
since those years in which he was actively 
associated with the management and direc- 
tion of Kiwanis, has been built upon the 
firm foundation then established. 

I think that Kiwanis, no miatter what may 
have been personal differences or personal 
estimates, should offer thanks and praise to 
the man. 

Ellwood J. Turner, 
Past International Trustee. 
* * * 


CANNOT begin to express my surprise 

and sorrow in learning of the death of 
our dear friend, Henry J. Elliott. To know 
him was to love him, and to work with him 
was a privilege that could only give a per- 
son appreciation of his great intellect and 
consideration of those ideals and principles 
which he was so wonderfully able to convey 
to others, and which have been the basis of 
the foundation of our organization. 

This really came as a shock to me as I 
did not know that he had been ill. His 
place as a leader will be hard to fill, and 
his counsel will be missed in the considera- 
tion of the affairs of Kiwanis. 

George O. Wolf, 
Past International Trustee. 
* * «# 


ENTERTAINED for Henry Elliott a 
sincere affection, and his passing is a 
deep personal loss and sorrow to me. He 
was ever a living example of what a Ki- 
wanian should be in his relations to his 
fellows. Perry conceived Kiwanis and 
Henry crystallized and constructed it. 
W.H. H. Piatt, 
Past International Trustee. 
* + * 


O have known and worked with Henry 
Ty Elliott at the Birmingham Convention, 
where he was elected President of Kiwanis 
International, was a rare treat. The big- 
ness of the fellow—the manly way in which 
he approached every subject,—and the 
straightforwardness with which he handled 
all subjects, made him a tremendously im- 
portant man. In the rank and file of the 
organization there probably were only a few 
of us who really had the privilege of learn- 
ing Henry J. Elliott—of really knowing 
him. I don’t mean to imply that he was 
selfish, that he was not easy to reach, but 
he was so tremendously big and outstanding 
and went at his work in such a straight- 
forward way, that he was all business. He 
gave his time and his thought to the con- 
sideration of the business of Kiwanis In- 
ternational and solving its problems. 

Orville Thorpe, 
Past International Trustee. 
* - 7 

OO much credit cannot be given to 

Henry J. Elliott, for the marvelous 
growth of Kiwanis International and the 
high pinnacle of success which it has re- 
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ceived. His election to the International 
Presidency at Birmingham came at a critical 
period in our history, and the grace and tact 
which he used in presiding over the affairs 
of our organization for the year ending in 
the Portland Convention, put us on the road 
to that tremendous progress which has been 
ours ever since. Henry J. Elliott was a 
true gentleman, a true friend, faithful and 
loyal to his trust, and an international citi- 
zen of whom the United States as well as 
Canada takes just pride. 
His passing brings sorrow to all of us. 
His spirit lives on. 
Albert H. Miller, 
Past International Trustee. 
a * *” 


ENRY J. ELLIOTT, Montreal, Canada, 

was a man with a keen mind, a deep 
thinker, and a wise counselor. He lived a 
life practicing Kiwanis ideals as well as 
the Golden Rule. His religion was Ki- 
wanis, which he lived every day of the 
year. He was just, but positive and always 
tried to look ahead and so act that he would 
not hurt the feelings of his fellow workers. 
He was a wonderful organizer, a diplomat, 
a graceful presiding officer. 

He was not a man asking personal recog- 
nition, but one who gave others credit for 
work that he did himself. His fellowship 
was one to be cherished, because to know 
him you could not help but love him. He 
was often spoken of as one of the old-timers. 

I suppose no one knew him as well as, 
or as intimately as O. Sam Cummings. Mr. 
Elliott was one of the committee that chose 
our present Secretary, Fred. C. W. Parker, 
and I feel quite sure that Fred. knew the 
throb beats of his heart, as well as others in 
Kiwanis International. 

His memory has made a deep impression 
and will live with his many friends for 
years to come. 

J. E. Pearson, Jr., 
Past International Trustee. 
* * * 


ENRY J. ELLIOTT, dead!—No! Con- 

trary to the exclamation of Anthony 
over the dead body of Caesar, that all good 
things that men do, are buried with them, his 
good works will live on, and his spirit con- 
tinue to influence the constructive ideals and 
noble objectives of our organization, to 
which he was so unselfishly devoted up to 
his untimely death, He was a man of 
action. His deeds were always tempered 
with mercy and generosity, representing 
wisdom and vision. He formulated Ki- 
wanis ideals and then scrupulously lived 
them. It has been truly stated that Kiwanis 
was reborn at Providence and came into 
its own at Birmingham. Elliott was elected 
President at the latter place, and became 
chairman of the first executive committee 
after the next convention at Portland. 

His wisdom, his vision, and his unselfish 
activities until the time of his death material- 
ly assisted in the achievements of our organi- 
zation. He gave his support to the idea 
and development of service to the under- 
privileged child. Characteristic of his un- 
selfish service, he devoted his time to the 
enlargement of that program, in his own 
city, where among other things, he took 
such an active part in the administration 
of the hospital for crippled children. 

Numerous other examples can be cited 
that he was a doer in the uplifting and up- 
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building of the principles of civilization. 
The work that he did will live after him, 
and stimulate a determination of the ful- 
fillment of Kiwanis ideals. 
L. M. Hammerschmidt, 
Past International Trustee. 
* * * 
HE death of Henry J. Elliott comes as 
a shock. One of the greatest privileges 
that has ever come to me in Kiwanis was 
my association with Past Presidents, Henry 
J. Elliott and Perry S. Patterson on the com- 
mittee appointed to draft the new Con- 
stitution and By-laws of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. With the closer contact in that 
work my appreciation of both of these lead- 
ers in Kiwanis increased very greatly. Their 
work lives on; and in the hearts of thousands 
of Kiwanians, the names of Henry J. Elliott 
and Perry S. Patterson will be held in lov- 
ing, grateful memory. 
Lewis Mitchell, 
Past International Trustee. 
* * ao 

N the untimely death of Henry Elliott, 

Kiwanis has lost one of her greatest 
leaders. 

It has been my privilege to come into 
particularly close contact with Henry Elliott 
in the last three months. Learning that I 
was to be in Montreal at the meeting of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, 
he wrote me making an appointment for that 
occasion. I met him in his suite of rooms 
in the Mount Royal. I was his guest on a 
long auto ride stopping at the Hunt Club on 
the return trip. I was his guest at the 
Engineer’s Club where he entertained me 
with other officers of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. A more genial 
host one could not find. 

I went with Henry to inspect the Shriners’ 
Hospital and spent some time with him in 
discussing the problems of that institution 
which was so near to his heart. His interest 
in this Shriners’ Hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dren was absorbing, and had continued from 
its founding. He had been concerned at its 
opening that it should be made use of. He 
was delighted to find its facilities quickly 
taxed to the limit. He gave much thought 
to the assembling of a superior staff, acted 
as the President of its Managing Board and 
gave unstintedly of his time to the manage- 
ment of this graat institution. A letter from 
him under date of December 28th expresses 
the keenest pleasure at the manner in which 
certain of its problems that had perplexed 
him were working out. His death, there- 
fore, comes as a great shock. 

Henry was eloquent in speech but far 
more eloquent in deeds. His example must 
long live in the hearts of Kiwanians. 

Burton D. Meyers, 
Past International Trustee. 
* * * 


ENRY ELLIOTT was a “Tower of 
Strength” in Kiwanis. His keen mind, 
great experience, and remarkable personality 
gave him a position among our Past Presi- 
dents that was unique. He gave of his best 
to the organization and the effect of his in- 
fluence during the period of organization of 
Kiwanis International will be felt for many 
years to come. 
Canada has reason to be proud that she 
gave Henry Elliott to Kiwanis. 
Douglas J. Scott, 
Past International Trustee. 
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ENRY J. ELLIOTT was one of the 

most eloquent, gracious and charming 
figures in Kiwanis as well as one of its 
outstanding leaders. He has left a worthy 
imprint on the history of our organization 
and his delightful personality and unusual 
ability enriched its tradition. 

The last address I heard him deliver was 
the response for his country at the Canada- 
United States Week meeting of the Montreal 
club and I shall remember him always as a 
virile exponent of Kiwanis as a medium of 
better understanding between these nations. 

And he exemplified the Kiwanis spirit of 
unselfish service in his great part toward the 
Shriners’ Hospital for Crippled Children at 
Montreal as well as in the extraordinary 
activities of his club. 

I feel that I gained much from having 
known Henry J. Elliott for nearly ten years 
in Kiwanis and the untimely departure of 
this dear friend is a keen personal loss. 

Michael A. Gorman, 
International Trustee. 


* + 4 


Y acquaintance with and friendship for 

Henry J. Elliott are identified with the 
last three years of his life. Kiwanis, of course, 
brought us together. My kindly appraise- 
ment of him as a gentleman and as a Ki- 
wanian has never been emphasized by the 
mere fact alone that he was a Past Inter- 
national President. That one of his scholar- 
ly attainments, ability and leadership should 
have been honored by the highest office in 
Kiwanis seems but natural. The thing at 
which I marvelled was that one of his large 
affairs, public eminence, and social standing 
should have found both time and interest to 
be a member of our organization. 

To me his activity, advice, and leadership 
have exemplified the true Kiwanis type,— 
that almost mythical citizenship for which 
the ideal of Kiwanis is pointing the way. 

That Henry Elliott found friendship in 
Kiwanis, faith in its principles, and honor 
in his allegiance make as lasting a heritage 
for Kiwanis as does the memory of his 
enduring and prophetic service. 

J. Randall Caton, Jr., 
International Trustee. 


* * # 


HE sudden passing of Past President 

Henry Elliott, has robbed Kiwanis In- 
ternational of one of its most brilliant minds, 
sterling characters and wise and far-sighted 
leaders. In the Bible we read that “in the 
midst of Life we are in Death” and Henry’s 
sudden passing has brought this forcibly to 
the attention of every member of this match- 
less organization. 

Personally speaking I consider myself a 
better man for having had the rare privilege 
of knowing Henry Elliott. The genuineness 
of his friendship, the brilliance of his in- 
tellect and the graciousness of his personality 
drew men to him in every walk of life. Be- 
cause to know Henry Elliott was to love 
him. 

The wonderful tribute paid to his memory 
at the funeral was nothing short of an in- 
spiration. That he occupied an unparalleled 
place in the hearts of men was also indicated 
by the great number of men who came to 
pay their final respects to a peerless leader, 
at the funeral. The city of Montreal, Ki- 
wanis International, and the many civic 
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organizations as well as national organiza- 
tions will keenly feel this great loss and so 
far as I am personally concerned it promotes 
a sincere desire on my part to put forth a 
greater effort to carry on to newer and high- 
er objectives by placing more strength and 
more zeal into the work at hand by reasen 
of the loss of so great a man from our midst. 
Chas. E. Rinehart, 
International Trustee. 


° ° ° 
Editorials in Montreal 
Papers 
(From page 67) 
colleagues. He had a keen sense of profes- 
sional honor, and he would tolerate nothing 
that seemed in any way derogatory to the 
profession he loved. There was another side 
to his character. He was devoted to the 
cause of sick children, and he labored for 
many years in their behalf, quietly, unosten- 
tatiously, but most effectively giving gen- 
erously of his own means and also winning 
liberal aid from others. Social service was 
to him a labor of love, and he made the 
children his special care. He was a popular 
man among his colleagues, and he had a 
wide circle of friends, to whom his genial 
and cordial ways had endeared him, and by 
whom he will be greatly missed, as well as 
by the members of the profession his taients 

so gracefully adorned. 
—Star 


. * * 


IDESPREAD and very sincere regret 

will be felt at the sudden death of Mr. 
Henry J. Elliott, an eminent member of the 
Canadian Bar, and a social worker whose 
services in this respect were directed more 
particularly, and with characteristic effec- 
tiveness, to benefit sick children. This 
special work of his, like all his other 
benevolent labors, was rendered with quiet, 
unassuming thoroughness, so that few indeed 
knew the full measure of his effort and gen- 
erosity. It was as a lawyer Mr. Elliott was 
better known to the public; but in recent 
years the courts had seen less and less of 
him, owing to failing health. The Montreal 
Bar is under a deep debt of gratitude to him 
for what he has done in the past, as secretary 
to the Bar Association, afterwards as a mem- 
ber of its Council, and more recently as its 
treasurer. Mr. Elliott was likewise ever ac- 
tive in furthering the interests of the 
Canadian Bar Association, doing invaluable 
work in its behalf, independently and often 
in association with Mr. Justice Surveyer. No 
man better than Mr. Elliott represented and 
upheld the dignity and honor of his profes- 
sion, where his name and reputation stand 
high through his talents and attainments. As 
a pleader in civil actions, he was direct, 
obvious and emphatic, and would dominate 
the court with a sense of courtesy and 
amiability. If his cause failed, he would 
lose cheerfully; and when he succeeded, as 
he did the more frequently, he did so modest- 
ly. There was nothing of the self-conscious- 
ness of vanity about Harry Elliott, as he 
was affectionately known to his friends and 
colleagues. He was always kindly, natural 
—and human. His death at a comparatively 
early age is a distinct loss to the community. 

—Gazette 
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Seattle— Host to Kiwanis 
in June 
(From page 71) 


cause they are railroad centers, others 
because they are situated in a region 
rich in basic resources and raw ma- 
terials; others because of climatic 
conditions favorable to living and 
working, and still others because the 
caliber of its citizenship is such as to 
make for community team play and 
prosperity. Seattle is considered to 
possess most, if not all, of these ad- 
vantages. Without any boom or false 
stimulation this city has become a man- 
ufacturing and business center of na- 
tional importance. 

Just at first—before you have had 
time to think it through, Seattle may 
seem to you quite the typical large 
American city—Jjust at first. For there 
will appear all the lares and penates 
of the modern city—skyscraping office 
buildings, all the traffic and trucking 
and trekking of the thoroughfares, 
streets as perilous to cross as in the 
best of cities and folks passing in end- 
less procession just as they do in Chi- 
cago or Cleveland or Boston. Then, 
suddenly, and literally, you will stum- 
ble upon a furrowed squaw sitting 
squat on the sidewalk, surrounded by 
her baskets to sell and still too close to 
primitiveness to evince any interest in 
selling them. Then it will come to 
you “Why this city is only a few years 
from its origin.” 

You will be proud of Seattle—no 
matter what city you call your home. 
For Seattle is particularly yours—for 
Result. You will be as 
reverently proud of her as_ pilgrims 
from the West are reverently proud of 
Bunker Hill Concord Bridge—far- 
flung, last outpost of “‘the course of em- 
pire’ —old as the world is old—young 
as tomorrow is young—historic—pro- 
c—consummation—Seattle ! 


Seattle is 
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Some Letters 


Editor: 

I want to express my appreciation of your 
thoughtfulness in sending me the copies of 
The Kiwanis magazine giving the articles 
on the International War Debt. These have 
been very interesting and instructive. I 
have been especially interested in the last 
issue where Mr. Harold G. Moulton has 
summarized the situation and given his sug- 
gestions for the handling of the problem. 

Daw H. Otis 
Agricultural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association, Madison, Wisc. 


* * * 
Editor: 

I have read the articles on the War Debts 
that have been appearing in the Kiwanis 
Magazine, and I want to take this occasion 
to thank you and the Kiwanis International 


for bringing this series of articles before 
such a great number of readers. 

The articles impressed me as being ex- 
ceedingly sane, unbiased, and packed full 
of worthwhile information. I am sure that 
you have rendered a distinct service in edu- 
cating a large part of your readers on such 
an important subject. 

JoHN W. OLIVER 
Head, Department of History, University of 
Pittsburgh 


Editor: 

As a farmer, living on and deriving my 
sole income from my farm, and as a Ki- 
wanian, Tyrone, Pennsylvania club, the 
comments on agriculture, page 605 Novem- 
ber magazine came to me with double in- 
terest. As a member of our district Com- 
mittee on Agriculture the subject matter of 
these comments, placed as it is under the 
heading “International Committee Activi- 
ties” also commands attention. 

Broadcasting of theories as to what the 
matter is with farming seems to have become 
one of the most popular indoor sports. The 
formula presented in the remarks cited is 
remarkable for its simplicity: “Farming has 
suffered from an inferiority complex, from 
a habitual disgruntled condition and from 
a determination to be against something.” 
No doubt these allegations may apply to some 
few individuals in a number of communi- 
ties, to certain whole communities here and 
there throughout the nation. 

Somehow and in spite of said “inferiority 
complex” the American farmer has builded 
the soundest industry in the has 
continually increased production in the face 
of total and relative decreases in man power 
employed, has mechanized his job until today 
he produces more per hour than any other 
agricultural worker in the world. 

Although suffering from a “habitual dis- 
gruntled condition” the American Farmer 
has for some unassigned reason stuck to his 
farm, his home, his hoe, in more than ade- 
quate numbers. Maybe he sticks just from 
pure cussedness. Just possibly he has 
enough to eat and wear, manages to meet 
his bills as a rule, and sort of likes his job 
and his independence. Of course it is not 
good ethics to suggest that farmers or other 
workers are at all satisfied. 

His “determination to be against some- 
thing” must be a terrible thing. It is to be 
hoped that “something” does not bob up 
which might attract and concentrate the 
full force of that “determiniation.” Unques- 
tionably more farmers are found to be stand- 
ing against the stable door than almost any- 
thing else. It is a comfortable position from 
which to enjoy the antics of a couple of 
promising heifers or to watch 1 litter of 
pure bred pigs scurrying around the barn 
yard. 

Kiwanis can help the farmer but that help 
does not consist in nominating him by the 
wholesale to the states of minds just quoted. 

The farm population presents a cross sec- 
tion of human nature as does any other 
population. Some individuals will fail in 
any group. 

It is my privilege to be well acquainted 
with the membership of several business 
mens clubs, and to meet regularly with cer- 
tain farmer organizations. I hope it shall 
never be my task to compare the intelligence, 


nation, 
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| 10 DAYS’ TRIAL | 


New P H ONI C 
Reproducer 

+355 

PHONOGRAPH out Direct 

of your old one! el 


Now at last you can say goodbye to the squeaky, 
nasal, rasping, metallic tone of your phonograph. 
Yet you need not buy a new phonograph. The 
reproducer is the HEART of any phonograph— 
and the new PHONIC reproducer makes your old 
phonograph like an entirely new one. Based on the 
new PHONIC principle. Makes you think the 
orchestra or artist is in the same room. 


Never Before Such Tone 

Tones never before heard are clearly distinguished 
when the new PHONIC reproducer is used. Test it 
on an old record. Hear the difference yourself 
Listen to the deep low notes and the delicate high 
notes. Hear how plainly and clearly the voice sounds 
Note the natural tone of the violin and the piano, 
and the absence of ‘‘tinny’ music. You will be 
amazed. The new PHONIC reproducer is ideal for 
dancing or for home entertainments. Its volume is 
almost double that of the ordinary reprodv cer. 


10 Days’ Trial—Send No Money 


You cannot realize how wonderful the New PHONIC 
is until you hearit. That is why we want to send it to 
you on 10 days’ trial. Send no money now—just the 
coupon. Pay the postman only $3.85 plus a few 
pennies postage when the New PHONIC arrives. 
Then if you are not delighted, send it back within 
10 deys and your money will be refunded. If sold in 
stores the price would be at least $7.50. Our price 
only $3.85. Over 350,000 people have dealt with us 
by mail. Y ou take no risk. Mail coupon now for 10 
days’ trial. BE SURE TO STATE THE NAME 
OF PHONOGR APH YOU OWN. 


CARL HENRY, Inc., Dept. 1052 
327 West 36th Street, New York 
Please send me 9 New Phonic reproducer for..... 
Seni: da ReWatae ante Caled ; will pay the postman 
(give name of Phonograph) $3.85 plus few cents post- 
age. If I am not satisfied after trial, I will return 
your reproducer within 10 days and your guarantee 
to refund my money. Outside U. S., $4.10 cash with 
order. 
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, Stockings 


TAILOREDTO YOUR MEASURE in 48 Hours 
Knee, thigh orfull length. Our new perfect- 
ed strong and durable Elastic Weave gives 
proper support for the relief of varicose 
veins—weak, swollen or ulcera ankle 
or knee sprains— broken legs after splints are 

o! 


service for 
Send for snenmusemnant chart, in- 
structions, new low and personal guar- 
antee. LANDON tA WARNER 
332 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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or any other attributes of these two groups 
of genuine American gentlemen: 

“The bringing about of a better under- 
standing and closer relationship between the 
farmer and the city man” is certainly not 
furthered by allegations of inferiority and 
contrariness. 

GILBert S. WATTS, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Tyrone, Penn- 


sylvania. 
** * 


Mr. Gilbert S. Watts, 
Bellwood, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Watts: 

You and I agree a whole lot more than 
you know about. If you will read the com- 
ments occurring in that committee report 
over again, you will see that I made no 
attempt whatever to say what the trouble 
is with farming. We know that there are 
those, and some of them are in Kiwanis 
clubs, who have more or léss tried to draw 
our organization into various kinds of 
political fights and other controversies in 
which Kiwanis has no place. My idea was 
to get all of our folks, both farmer and city 
man, to try to look with a more hopeful 
eye on the farming situation. 

I was reared on a farm myself, have 
farmed considerably, under my own aus- 
pices, and have been in agricultural ex- 
tension work for years. I don’t believe any 
man in North Carolina has attended more 
farmers meetings of Kiwanis clubs or other 
general meetings, than I have as Agricul- 
tural Editor here at North Carolina State 
College. Some of the best friends I have in 
the world are men who are now successful 
farmers and they know that I am deeply in 
sympathy with them and with their prob- 
lems. I am not saying this from a stand- 
point of conceit, but to try to tell you in a 
small way that I am acquainted with farm- 
ing in many of its aspects. 

If you will carefully read my report you 
will see that my idea was to get away from 
some of this controversial stuff and to come 
to the same condition which you cite in your 
letter. 

I myself have little sympathy for those 
who try to take upon themself the burden of 
remedying whatever ills of agriculture that 
may exist. I know that there are farmers 
all over this broad land who are successful 
and who are outstanding citizens. No one 
has a greater respect for these men than 
I have. 

With personal regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 
F. H. Jerer, 
Chairman, International Committee on A gri- 
culture. 
7 . . 
Editor: 

I am the farmer member of the Phoenix, 
Arizona, Kiwanis club. Mr. Leon L. Rice 
has an article entitled “Cotton and the Mc- 
Nary Haugen Bill” on page 647 of your 
December, 1927, issue. 

I think Mr. Rice has been misinformed 
as to some of his statements. Mr. Rice cor- 
rectly stated that a tariff on short staple 
cotton could not be effective for the reason 
that practically no short staple cotton is 
imported, but later in his article he said: 
It seems a proper governmental function to 
help agriculture save itself from its surplus 
production. It can ill-afford to do less, 
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when it has aided manufacturers with a 
protective tariff, subsidized the merchant 
marine and guaranteed railroads an income. 

Does Mr. Rice know that there is no 
farmer in the world who is as practically 
and thoroughly protected by a tariff as the 
American farmer? 

The privately owned merchant marine is 
not subsidized. A few years ago there was 
a move for a subsidy to revive a limping 
industry. But the feeling of the people was 
that no matter how essential the shipping 
business might be it must run without a 
subsidy from the public purse or not at all. 

The railroads are not guaranteed an in- 
come by the government. They are told 
how much they can charge for a service, 
how much their company is worth, and that 
all money earned by them over 6 per cent 
of that value must be given to the govern- 
ment. They are in fact guaranteed against 
receiving a return upon their investment to 
which they are morally entitled. 

How many farmers would like to have 
the federal government tell them the same 
thing, especially when the government 
valuation is much below the replacement 
cost? 

Mr. Rice writes that all the government 
has done for the farmers is to show them 
how to produce more, make them loans and 
collect when due. What does he desire? 
The Federal and Joint Stock Land Banks 
lend the farmers money on farm mortgages 
at a low interest rate for a period of twenty 
or thirty years, and issue tax free bonds 
against these mortgages. No other industry 
of this country is aided in this way. 

I admit that the farmer has his problems, 
that he is the world’s greatest gambler, but 
that he is not alone in his troubles. The 
textile business, oil, copper and steel com- 
panies are faced with the same problem as 
the farmer, namely, How to make a profit, 
but they are not asking the taxpayers of the 
nation to guarantee one to them. 

W. K. HUMBERT 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Arizona 





Kiwanis—A Cross Section 


Kiwanis club is a fair cross section in 
the community in which it is organized. 
Because of the more than 1250 clubs and 
more than 100,000 members it is reasonable to 
suppose that Kiwanis is a typical cross sec- 
tion of North American psychology. There- 
fore it is reasonable to suppose that Kiwanis 
is riding through with the hopes, aspirations, 
aims and ideals of that community. The 
question is whether Kiwanis is leading, driv- 
ing, forcing along these aspirations and 
ideals of that particular community and, if 
so, whether or not it is selective of its 
membership accordingly. A member should 
be chosen because he can do the things Ki- 
wanis demands of the efficient man. 
—DeWitr MITCHAM 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
San Bernardino, California. 





Kiwanis and Art 
By C. I, LANDIS 
VicE PRESIDENT, KIWANIS CLUB OF 
CONNEAUT, OHIO 
OMEONE has said that to create is the 
highest form of self-expression whether 
it be the planning of a bridge, the writing 
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of a play, the founding of an establishment, 
the discovery of new gas, or the painting of 
a picture. 

Self-expression does not come from the 
mere acquisition of facts. It develops from 
the ability to think clearly on any subject 
that may arise and from the habit of making 
an attempt to accomplish some of our aims. 
It is in the establishing of this particular 
habit that art education plays an important 
part, 

Young children on their own initiative 
will try to build, model or paint. These 
primary efforts at self-expression, coming 
from the play element, may be developed 
and used to establish desirable mental atti- 
tudes. 

The field for development in self-expres- 
sion through art education and in correla- 
tion with the study of art is unlimited. 

Just as in Kiwanis, so it is in art edu- 
cation, The function of both is to make 
contact with individual ambitions and trans- 
form them into actualities for a more in- 
telligent, and serviceable citizenship. 





Indiana Kiwanis at 


. 

Hoosier Art Salon 
EPRESENTATIVES of a large num- 
ber of Indiana clubs participated in 

the observance of “Indiana Men’s Day” at 
the Hoosier Art Patrons’ Salon on February 
4 at the Marshall Field Art Galleries in 
Chicago. The Kiwanis District of Indiana, 
as a result of a resolution adopted at the last 
district convention held in Lafayette, offered 
a prize of $200.00 for the best picture by a 
native man or woman, now a resident of the 
state, twenty-five years of age or older to 
be exhibited at the Salon. This prize was 
awarded to Mr. Stanley W. Crane of 1201 
Clay Street, LaPorte, Indiana, for his paint- 
ing, “Lower La Gaude France.” 

Preceding the tour of inspection of ex- 
hibits, a luncheon was held in the Marshall 
Field Grill under the auspices of the Ki- 
wanis Club of East Chicago, Indiana, at 
which Mr. and Mrs. Crane were guests. 
Lester Ottenheimer, Chairman of the District 
Committee on Public Affairs, was chairman 
of the meeting and the speakers were Dr. 
Burton D. Myers of Indiana University, Past 
International Trustee, and _ International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker. Secretary 
Parker congratulated the winner of the 
district prize and in his remarks emphasized 
the opportunity of Kiwanis clubs to promote 
the cultural phases of community life. 

Later in the afternoon a large meeting 
was held in the Salon and Dr. Myers was 
the principal speaker. Dr. Myers gave a 
very interesting talk on the appreciation of 
art from the layman’s point of view. He 
compared the work that has been ac- 
complished in Europe with the present day 
development of art in this country and stated 
that the work that is being promoted through 
the various civic and social organizations 
has done much to create a very decided in- 
terest in the work of art and has had a 
definite influence in the creation of many 
modern industrial products. 

The participation of the Kiwanis district 
in aiding in the sucess of the Hoosier Art 
Salon had also as its purpose to encourage 
boys and girls of the State of Indiana in the 
development of their natural bent for voca- 
tions embracing the field of art. 
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THE 


Snow 


About once a year, when a season dawns 
To mark the flight of time. 
And the snow comes down like an eerie pall 
To cloak the city’s grime, 
We tire of the thronging hives of men, 
And the ceaseless weary round, 
Where the toilers toil, 
And the spoilers spoil, 
And the builders tear the ground. 


Our soul is held by a mighty leash, 
And we may not run or play; 
We are snafHed tight by the daily rule, 
And the debts of the business day; 
But dreams are made of filmy stuff 
That they cannot tie or bind; 
When highlands call, 
The city wall 
Fades out of sight and mind. 


The hills are white with crusted snow, 
The forest’s still and hushed; 
Now quiet is the noisy stream 
That down the canyon rushed; 
Its waters have been gripped by frost 
And held in nature’s vise; 
The wild cascade 
Is a colonnade 


Of glist’ning pillars of ice. 


The trails we sped on summer days 
Are deep beneath the drifts; 


KIWANIS 

Stephen I. Miller, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of New York City, formerly member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Seattle Washing- 
ton, has been appointed Executive Man- 
ager and Secretary-Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. He was 
formerly in the Economics Department of 
the University of Washington, Seattle. He 
is well remembered by all those who heard 
his remarkable address at the Atlanta Con- 
vention. * «¢ @ 

Edward F. Schlee, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Detroit, Michigan, was re- 
cently elected Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Associa- 


International Trans-Oceanic Pilots’ 
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tion at a meeting of the organization in 
Washington, D. C. Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh is President of the Association. The 
story of Kiwanian Schlee’s world flight was 
published in the September, 1927, issue of 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE, page 518. 
* * 

Norman A. Boyd charter 
Binghamton, New York, Kiwanis club, was 
elected to the office of Mayor of Binghamton 
For the past sev- 


member of 


for a term of four years. 
eral years five mayors of Binghamton have 
been active Kiwanians, not Kiwanians after 
they became mayor, but were Kiwanians 
long before they were mayor. 
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“I reduced from 48 inches to 38 


inches in 35 days,” says R. E. John- 
son of Akron, O., “just by wearing a 
Director Belt. My stomach is now 
firm, doesn’t sag and I feel fine.” 










Our way is guided by the stars, 
Viewed through the misty rifts; 
Our firelight dances on the trees, 
And blue-black shadows fall, 
Like imagery, 





we us prove to you, without you risking a penny, that 
you can quickly, easily and surely rid yourself of a 
bulging waistline. Let us prove that you can instantly re- 
distribute the excess fat in such a way that the pulling- 
down weight is removed from the muscle structure of the 
stomach and properly placed where it is correctly supported, 
giving you freedom of movement and natural grace you 
have not known for years. 


Slip the DIRECTOR On—That’s All 


The Director is made to your measure all in one piece, 
of finest mercerized web elastic. There are no buckles, 
laces or straps to bother with. It is light and compact and 
is worn with perfect ease and comfort. You are nct troubled 
with sagging trousers, vest creeping up and wrinkled coat 
in business hours. It improves any man’s appearance in a 
dress suit. 


Or sorcery, 
Fit for a witch’s hall. 


Our dreams fly out to mantled hills, 
But drudgery is here; 
Our hearts long deep for the sullen crags, 
And the snow peak, cold, austere, 
But we must plod in the city grim, 
With its piles of brick and stone, 
Where the 
And the 
And the builder dreams alone. 
—Lew TINKER 
is Club of Portland, Oregon 


FREE TRIAL 
OFFER 
Mail Coupon 


toilers toil, 


spoilers spoil, 
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3 os oh eel : J li : With every step you take, with every movement of the 
Kiwanis I ersonalties body, the Director gently kneads and massages the ab- 
In recognition of his distinguished service. dominal muscles, dispersing the fatty deposits until they 


are finally absorbed. The tension on the stretched and 
flabby muscles is relieved, for the heavy abdomen is actu- 
ally supported from the back. The muscle structure in 
front is held firmly, strengthened and restored. The con- 
stant, gentle massaging permits no more fat to form. 


You Take No Risk Whatever 


*Tt’s comfortable and I like it,” is a statement made in 
hundreds of letters in our files. Let us prove our claims. We 
will send a Director for trial. If you don’t get results you 
owe nothing. 

Use the coupon below, or just write a postcard asking 
for our free trial offer, and we will include descriptive litera- 
ture, doctors’ endorsements, instructions for self-measure- 
ment and letters from Director wearers. 


MAIL 


first as president of his club and second as 
governor of the Indiana District, the officers 
and directors of the Kiwanis Club of Terre 
Haute, Indiana, in a very impressive cere- 
>d Austin E. Kress, a director for 
action of the ‘directors was ofh- 





No necd of carrying 
excess fat like this 
mony elect 
life. The 
cially presented in an engraved document, 
setting forth the facts of the distinguished 
endered by this Kiwanian. 
* 


service 


B. Roger Wales, a charter member of 
the Kiwanis club of Binghamton, New York 
has served as State 
Senator in New York State representing this 
district for two terms. In the state he is an 
active member of the Baumes Crime Com- 
mission and has addressed several organi- 


zations on this subject. 





Waistline is inches thinner 


and a past president, with Director 





LANDON & WARNER 
Dept. 2-E, 332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my 
part please send me details of your trial offer and 
free booklet. 

In appreciation of his untiring efforts as 
President of the Columbus, Ohio, Real Estate 
Board for 1927, International Past President 
Edmund F. Arras was presented with a 
silver loving cup at the annual Christmas 
party of the board. 


This coupon brings details 
Send forthisbooklettoday City 
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PARKER HOUSE 


Less than 10 minutes’ walk from any 
pointin downtown Boston. Every room 
with bath. Rates $3.50 and up. 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


In the Center of the Theatre and 
Shopping District 


J. R. Whipple Corporation 























BOSTON, MASS. 
Convention Banquet Drawing Room 















J ULES 
“The Artistic Merrymaker” - 


| Address 
Winter Home : 
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AUTOMATIC CONCERTINA 


(Small Size Accordion) 
PLAYED WITH 
INTERCHANGEABLE ROLLS 
Without any faint idea of 
music or notes, without 


play perfectlike an artist 
any songs, dances, fox 
trots, one steps, operas, 
marches, etc. Nobody can see the mechanical arr e- 
ment; everybody witli think you are an artist. Wonderful 
tone, playing complete with all bass and accompaniments. 
Music is wanted and welcomed everywhere. iggest as- 
sortment of Rolis-latest Hits. Three models, for Home, 

Concerts, Paid Entertainers. 830.00, $45.00 and $60.00 
and free music rolla. Descriptive circular No. G mailed 


free. 
TREASURE SALES COMPANY 
1690 Boston Road New York, N. Y. 
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Blake B. Halladay 


Word from Australia of the death of 
Blake B. Halladay has been received with 
widespread regret. Mr, Halladay was the 


first president of the West Toronto, Ontario, 
Kiwanis club; he later became lieutenant 
governor of the Ontario-Quebec District and 
was district governor for 1925. 

About a year ago he went to Australia in 
the interest of the Canada Cycle and Motor 
Company. He expected to live there but 
had hopes of returning last fall for the 
district convention which was held in Lon- 


don. He was such an enthusiastic club 
member that he wanted to have the con- 
vention delayed so that he could attend. 


However, he was not able to get there and 
now word has been received that he became 


ill on a trip between Australia and New 
Zealand and died a few days later. 

¥ * * 
A. H. Carr, Kimball, W. Va. 
George N. Rucker, Denton, Texas. 
Charles N. Taylor, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
John V. Wallace, Schenectady, N. Y. 
John J. Anderson, Edmonton, Alberta 


Morris J. Culhane, Shelton, Conn. 

Henry Nettleton, Manchester, Conn. 

H. H. Ebright, Columbus, Ohio. 

John Roth, Richmond, Calif. 

Arthur J. Bendix, New York City, N. Y. 

Merrick W. Sappington, Winchester, III. 

J. Sydney Tremoulet, Birmingham, Ala. 

John F. McQueen, Wellsville, Ohio. 

Samuel Allison Marks, Riverside, Calif. 

H. H. Ebright, Columbus, Ohio. 

Albert A. Moak, Utica, N. Y. 

Brice Lemmon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. H. Mackelduff, Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. J. Blackwell, Marion, S. C. 

J. E. Chase, Moundsville, W. Va. 

Jos. D. Hersh, Allentown, Pa. 

William Neumann, Baltimore, Md. 

Frank Stewart, Sac City, Iowa. 

Ruben L. Ross, Burlingame-San Mateo, 
Calif. 


William Christensen, Centralia, Wash. 
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Leo B. Dekle, Secretary, Metter, Ga. 

I. M. Vollerson, President, Denison, Ia. 

J. W. Jennings, Bell, Calif. 

Elmer Sharpe, Centerville, Ia. 

Weaver White, Paxton, III. 

Charles W. Dingman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Harry W. Vroman, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Thomas L. Lawler, Greenfield, Mass. 

S. W. Goldenberg, Chisholm, Minn. 

Frederick Platz, Jersey City, N. J. 

William P. Allen, Irvington, N. J. 

J. W. Bell, Springfield, Tenn. 

Louis B. Carl, Mobridge, $. Dak. 

R. L. Dargan, Spartanburg, S. C. 

John Lamont, Sewickley, Pa. 

Andrew J. Benson, Pottsville, 

F. H. Shuler, Sumter, S. C. 

Leonard B. Chandler, Somerville, Mass. 

N. I. Hedge, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Dee A. Jessop, Director, Williamston, Mich. 

Ben S. Gaitskill, Girard, Kan. 

ey W. Fulton, Montreal, Que. 

H. S. Townsley, New Kensington, Pa. 

cer. C. L. McIrvine, Winnipeg, Man. 

Thomas S. Mooney, Burlington, N. J. 

Ed. Pierce, Enderlin, N. D. 

Van Orden, Baraboo, Wisc. 

Stark, Edmonton, Alta. 

Orran D. Oakley, Roanoke, Va. 

Seth Ely, MJ. 

J. H. Gates, Pierre, S. D. 

Dr. J. L. Pennington, Lake Wales, Fla. 

Aubrey Warren, Lake Forest, II]. 

Wendell Morgan, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Felix S. Johnson, Kingston, Ont. 

Jonas Killian, Highland Park, Los 
Calif. 

J. R. Harrell, Cheraw, S. C. 

Mayor William FP. Buchanan, Okolona, Miss. 

Williams, Dodgeville, Wisc. 

Thomas Ernest McElhiney, Zanesville, 


ra, 


W. J. 


Dover, 


Angeles, 


Vivian T. 
Ohio 
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for Kiwanis Clubs __ | 
in 1928 | 


Approved by the Interuational | 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


January 15-21 


Aut-Kiwanis Nicut 
Fune 18 | 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 
Fuly 1-7 


ConstITuTION WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 16-22 


Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees 
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An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


Tue longest telephone call you can make within 
the U. S. is from Eastport, Maine, to the town 
of Bay, California. Under the new rates, the 
station to station day charge for this call is 
now only $10. 

More than ever you will now be surprised 
how little long distance calls cost. Business 
more and more is using the long distance tele- 
phone to save trips, buy and sell goods, make 
appointments and collections, get important 
things done on time. 

A New York company made 14 long dis- 
tance calls to department stores in 13 
cities and sold$37,320worth of specialties, 





“all of the transactions having been started and 
completed by Long Distance at a very nominal 
cost.’" A firm of Toledo brokers in one year 
sold $5,000,000 worth of produce by long dis- 
tance calls. ‘‘Seventy-five per cent of our bean 
business is done over the telephone. .. . We can 
get in closer touch with the buyer and under- 
stand conditions at hisend ofthe line.’’ In eight 
months, a tire concern sold $3,180,000 worth 
of tires by telephone at a sales cost of 2%. 
What far-away calls could you profitably 
make, now? Just ask for the long distance 
operator and place your call by number 
. . . it takes less time. . . Number, please? 
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It’s a glorious trip to 
Seattle over the Northern 
Pacific! The comfort of the 
train —-the courtesy of the 
employes --the quality of the 
food—the faultlessness of the 
service —and the scenery along 
the route—make it a trip you'll 
want to repeat! 28 mountain 
ranges—1406 miles of rivers— seen 
from Northern Pacific windows. 


There are fascinating places to stop 
on your way back after the convention. 
Mount Rainier alone is worth a trip 
across the continent! Yellowstone— the 
Wonderland of the World—is on your way 
too! We'll be glad to make reservations and 
all arrangements for parties or individuals. 
The Kiwanis Convention fare 


Chicago to Seattle 30 
and Return $Q() 


From the Twin Cities, $75.60, with correspond- 
ingly low rates from other cities. 


If you would like a booklet on Seattle, Rainier 
National Park or other cities of the Pacific North- 
west, address E. E. Nelson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
941 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 291 











‘Fist of the Northern Transcontinentals” 


























Your own train to the Kiwanis 
International Convention — with 
every luxury and comfort known 
to travel—and service famous 
for its perfection—a Northern 
Pacific train! 


The Northern Pacific will 

operate special trains direct 

to Seattle from the New 

Union Station, Chicago, 

on Thursday, June 14, 

at 8:45 p.m.; from St. 

Paul, June 15, at 8:30 

a.m.; and from Min- 

neapolis, June 15, 
at 9:05 a.m. 

Our Kiwanis spe- 
cials will be in 
charge of North- 

ern Pacific 
Kiwanians. 

















































